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This  time  of  year,  it's  easy  to 
think  too  much  of  ourselves. 
We  hole  up  inside  with  our  VCRs 
and  microwave  popcorn,  and  turn 
up  the  thermostat.  With  the  help  of 
flush  toilets,  fossil  fuels  and  televi- 
sion, we  have  nearly  perfected  the 
art  of  insulation  from  the  unpleasant 
realities  of  life.  It  is  so  very  comfort- 
ing to  believe  that  the  world  begins 
and  ends  with  our  splendid  selves. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Smithsonian  Institute's  Museum  of 
Natural  History  recently,  along  with 
hordes  of  stir-crazy  snow-tired  folk 
pushing  I8-month-olds  in  strollers 
through  the  aisles  that  house  the 
bones  of  our  ancestors.  From  the 
huge-mouthed  fish  skulls  three 
times  our  size  with  gaping  holes  for 
eyes  and  jaws  that  mimicked  razor 
sharp  teeth,  to  mammoth  mussels 
we  could  hide  in,  the  exhibits  did 
their  best  to  kindle  a  sense  of  won- 
der and  awe  in  the  ever-changing, 
everlasting  mystery  of  life  on  this 
planet. 

But  it  wasn't  earth-shattering  as 
perhaps  it  should  have  been.  Maybe 
we  should  have  been  prepared  be- 
fore we  entered  the  halls  of  ancient 
bones.  Because,  it  wasn't  the  sacred 
ritual  it  should  have  been  that  elicit- 
ed a  feeling  of  unfathomable  mys- 
tery and  respect  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  life.  Instead,  with  the  joyous 
laughter  of  the  youngsters  echoing 
from  the  halls,  and  the  need  for  en- 
tertainment on  a  cheerless  winter  af- 
ternoon, it  was  all  to  easy  to  miss  the 
grandeur,  the  power  and  the  mys- 
tery contained  within  the  skull  of  the 
great  sabre-toothed  tiger  or  the 
bones  of  Tyrannosaurus  rex.  We  tired 
of  reading  signs,  our  feet  began  to 
hurt.  We  moved  on. 

But  then,  I  suppose  it's  not  a  good 
thing  to  get  too  wrapped  up  in  the 
past.  I've  heard  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom with  the  ancient  Mayans  to  live 


with  their  ancestors,  burying  rela- 
tives underneath  the  dirt  floors  of 
their  homes  so  that  they  might  al- 
ways be  close  to  their  spirits.  In 
truth,  one  has  to  wonder  how  many 
angels  and  devils  a  family  can  put 
up  with  in  one  lifetime. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  very 
hard  for  us  these  days  to  remember 
that  we  are  not  alone.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  linked  to  every  living 
thing  upon  the  planet,  but  that  is  a 
notion  that  sounds  more  like  a  lec- 
ture from  the  brain  than  a  whisper 
from  the  heart.  You  can't  feel  a  tur- 
tle's heart  beating  on  a  television 
screen.  You  can't  smell  a  storm  com- 
ing on  a  magazine  page.  And  we 
can't  be  simply  told  that  we're  kiss- 
ing cousins  and  believe  it's  true. 
Words  fall  short  of  a  warm  touch. 

So,  we  become  preoccupied  with 
our  own  image.  A  toxic  spill  in  a 
river  causes  gross  deformities  in  fish 
as  well  as  other  aquatic  life,  but  we 
rate  the  severity  of  the  incident  ac- 
cording to  the  levels  of  the  chemical 
which  will  cause  harm  to  humans — 
not  fish.  We  spray  chemicals  on  our 
orchards  and  fields  and  panic  at  the 
threat  of  a  child  reaching  for  an  un- 
clean apple.  But  there  is  never  so  im- 
mediate a  cry  to  ban  a  pesticide 
which  is  found  to  cause  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  songbirds  in  a  single 
field.  Instead,  we  initiate  a  study  to 
find  out  how  many  deaths  result- 
ed— not  how  few.  We  do  not  cherish 
other  lives  as  our  own. 

Old  bones  look  much  the  same, 
be  they  deer  bones,  dinosaur  bones, 
human  bones.  They're  all  made  out 
of  the  same  stuff,  all  going  to  the 
same  place.  It's  something  we  don't 
like  to  dwell  on  much.  Not  many  of 
us  hang  bones  around  our  necks 
anymore  to  remind  us  of  the  connec- 
tion. Besides,  the  thought  that  all  of 
us  just  might  have  been  created 
equal,  regardless  of  our  role  to  eat  or 


be  eaten  is  rather  alarming. 

But  the  kinship  is  there,  unmis- 
takable as  a  heartbeat  or  a  shiver  in 
the  cold.  Anyone  who  has  ever  gen- 
tly lifted  a  wild  brook  trout  out  of  the 
water,  or  felt  awe  in  the  presence  of 
the  grand  mystery  of  life  and  death 
when  gazing  down  at  the  first  deer 
of  the  season,  has  touched  that 
thread.  It  is  that  connection  which 
changes  us,  that  jolts  us  into  remem- 
bering we  are  not  alone,  and  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  only  by  a  mutual 
respect  for  one  another  that  we  sur- 
vive. 

There  are  others  who  feel  so,  oth- 
ers who  find  their  own  paths  con- 
necting us  to  one  another.  But  we  all 
seem  to  have  trouble  keeping  the 
knots  tied,  the  threads  from  fraying. 
We  forget  how  old  the  lifeline  is,  how 
many  colors  have  been  weaved  in 
and  out  of  it  over  time  we  know 
nothing  about.  And  like  anything 
old  and  mysterious,  anything  mend- 
ed many  times  and  handled  by 
many  hands,  it  is  something  we 
must  learn  to  cherish  beyond  our- 
selves. 

We  sing  to  ourselves  perhaps  too 
much  these  days.  We  have  no  time, 
no  patience  to  sit  still  at  a  spinning 
wheel  and  listen.  Still,  the  connec- 
tion exists,  old  as  the  Earth  itself.  The 
old  bones  have  passed  it  on,  with 
their  monstrous  jaws,  huge  flippers, 
and  towering  skeletons.  It  seems 
they  whisper  that  we  are  never 
alone.  But  they  will  never  shout  in 
our  ears. 

And  there  are  many  who  insist 
that  old  bones  can't  talk. 
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A  Spring  Bag  of  Trout  Tricks 


Before  you  head  west 

of  the  Blue  Ridge  to 

match  your  wits 

against  wild  trout, 

commit  these  words  of 

wisdom  to  memory 

to  make  your  trip 


a  success. 


by  Harry  Murray 

Virginia  offers  some  of  the 
finest  spring  trout  fishing  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Our 
beautiful  mountain  streams  and 
pleasant,  meandering  Valley  rivers 
provide  angling  experiences  which 
will  amply  reward  the  most  de- 
manding sportsman. 

Since  success  on  the  stream  is  de- 
pendent upon  using  the  proper  tac- 
tics on  a  particular  water  at  a  specific 


time  of  the  year,  let's  examine  the 
various  angling  opportunities  in  our 
trout  waters  and  the  best  ways  to 
fish  them.  For  clarity,  we'll  separate 
the  large  rivers  from  the  mountain 
feeder  streams  and  examine  them 
both  as  the  season  unfolds. 

Our  large  trout  rivers,  such  as  the 
Bullpasture  along  Route  678  up- 
stream from  Williamsville  in  High- 
land County,  and  Big  Stony  Creek 
paralleled  by  Route  675  west  of  Ed- 
inburg  in  Shenandoah  County,  pro- 
vide excellent  action  by  late  March. 
Since  most  of  these  streams  are  run- 
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Virginia's  mountain  streams  (above)  are  a 
challenge  to  fish,  forcing  the  trout  angler  to 
adjust  throughout  the  season  to  high  water  and 
low  water  conditions  and  insect  availability. 


ning  quite  full  at  this  time,  many  an- 
glers get  their  best  fishing  with 
streamers,  spoons,  plugs,  nymphs, 
and  spinners. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  getting 
the  flies  and  lures  down  to  where  the 
trout  are  feeding,  while  making 
them  appear  enticing  to  the  fish.  I  re- 
member one  early  season  day  on  the 
Bullpasture  when  a  Black  Shenk's 
Sculpin  dredged  along  the  stream 
bottom  was  the  only  offering  that 
even  brought  a  strike.  I've  found 
that  when  these  large  rivers  are  real- 
ly rolling,  I  take  most  of  my  fish  from 
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either  the  deep  pools  in  midstream 
or  from  the  slow-water  edges  at  the 
heads  of  the  pools  where  the  riffles 
enter.  I  feel  sure  some  fish  are  hold- 
ing in  the  heavy  riffles  and  deep  in 
the  fast  runs,  but  getting  a  fly  or  lure 
down  to  them  and  fishing  it  effec- 
tively in  these  areas  is  very  difficult. 

Down  and  across  streamer  and 
nymph  fishing  is  an  easy  and  effec- 
tive method  to  fish  these  large  rivers 
in  late  March  and  early  April.  A 
streamer  such  as  a  size  8  Shenk's 
Black  Sculpin  or  a  size  8  Casual 
Dress  Nymph,  is  cast  straight  across 
stream,  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom and  then  retrieved  with  a  very 
slow  line-hand  stripping  action. 
The  same  ploy  is  effective  with  spin- 
ning tackle  by  using  the  smallest 
sinking  plugs  such  as  a  Silver 
Countdown  Rapala  or  a  small  Ep- 
pinger  Dardevle  Spoon.  Remember, 
these  strong  currents  will  impart  ad- 
equate action  to  both  fly  and  lure,  so 
go  easy  on  the  retrieve.  Doing  other- 
wise will  simply  pull  your  offering 
up  so  high  that  trout  holding  in  the 
protected  crevices  of  the  stream  bot- 
tom may  not  even  see  it. 

So  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  I  find  that  a 
fast  sinking-tip  fly  line,  such  as  Sci- 
entific Anglers  Sink  Tip  III,  helps 
keep  my  flies  deep,  getting  me  more 
strikes.  Likewise,  a  size  BB  split  shot 
pinched  onto  the  spinning  line  six 
inches  above  a  spoon  will  often  dou- 
ble your  catch. 

Our  mountain  feeder  streams 
also  afford  good  action  by  late 
March,  but  a  slightly  different  tactic 
than  that  used  on  the  larger  rivers 
usually  gives  me  better  results. 

The  water  level  in  the  mountain 
streams  is  the  main  factor  which  in- 
fluences just  what  tactic  I  use.  I  con- 
sider the  water  temperature,  but  un- 
less we  have  unusually  cold  nights 
pushing  this  below  40°F,  the  water 
level  dictates  the  trout's  feeding 
habits. 

If  the  stream  is  quite  high,  the 
trout  often  simply  move  out  to  the 
sides  of  the  main  flow.  Several  years 
ago  when  we  had  an  unusually 
rainy  spring,  I  had  a  real  eye-opener. 
I  found  myself  high  up  on  a  beauti- 
ful, normally  little  brook  trout 
stream  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
I  had  hiked  up  several  miles  in 


hopes  of  getting  around  some  of  the 
feeders  coming  down  the  numerous 
hollows.  Usually  this  gets  me  into  a 
more  manageable  water  level.  But 
not  this  day.  There  was  "water, 
water,  everywhere!"  I  considered 
hiking  back  down  to  my  car  and  try- 
ing to  find  a  stream  with  less  water, 
but  the  time  of  day  precluded  this. 
So,  I  decided  to  make  the  most  of  the 
stream  before  me. 

Fishing  a  weighted  size  12  Mr. 
Rapidan  Emerger  along  the  very 
edge  of  the  first  pool,  I  instantly 
hooked  a  trout.  Figuring  that  either  I 
had  found  the  only  bold,  dumb 
trout  in  the  stream,  or  that  the  good 
Lord  was  rewarding  me  for  my  long 
hike,  I  was  appreciative,  but  still  ex- 
pected little  action  from  the  rolling 
brook.  When  the  next  three  pools 
produced  seven  beautiful  brook 
trout,  I  could  tell  it  was  time  to  get 
serious.  Those  trout,  because  of  their 
metabolic  needs  for  the  food  and  the 
great  load  of  aquatic  insects  in  the 
stream  in  the  spring,  had  moved  out 
into  the  protected  sides  of  the  stream 
to  feed  aggressively.  I  had  one  of  the 
best  days  of  trout  fishing  I've  ever 
experienced,  landing  and  gently  re- 
leasing dozens  of  fat  brook  trout  be- 
fore the  fading  light  chased  me  back 
down  the  mountain. 

Dry  fly  action  is  not  beyond  ex- 
pectation early  in  the  season  in 
mountain  streams.  Reading  the 
water  is  critical,  however,  because 


not  only  must  we  present  our  flies  to 
the  proper  feeding  stations,  but  they 
must  drift  naturally  just  like  a  real 
insect  would.  Now,  in  addition  to 
identifying  the  feeding  stations  ac- 
curately, I  find  that  I  must  use  extra 
care  in  evaluating  the  surface  cur- 
rents around  these  areas  so  I  can  be 
in  control  of  my  fly  and  leader  as 
they  drift  to  the  waiting  trout.  I  can 
achieve  this  best  by  very  carefully 
selecting  my  casting  position  in 
order  to  minimize  the  number  of 
racing  currents  my  leader  and  line 
fall  across. 

Knowing  that  the  closer  I  can  get 
to  an  anticipated  feeding  station,  the 
better  chance  I  have  of  drifting  my 
dry  fly  naturally  to  the  trout  and 
thus  getting  a  strike,  I  often  crowd 
the  fish  and  spook  him.  However, 
experience  has  shown  me  that  if  I  try 
to  cover  these  areas  with  too  long  a 
cast,  the  fast  surface  currents  rip  my 
fly  across  the  pool  and  the  trout 
refuse  it. 

Three  areas  produce  best  for  me 
with  drys  in  headwater  streams:  the 
slow  back  eddies  at  the  sides  of  the 
pools,  the  protected  corners  at  the 
heads  of  the  pools  and  the  slow  cur- 
rent mentioned  previously,  adjacent 
to  the  banks.  Some  of  my  most  pro- 
ductive dry  flies  for  mountain 
streams  early  in  the  year  include  the 
Coachman  Trude,  Dark  Goofus,  and 
Mr.  Rapidan  all  in  sizes  12,  14,  and 
16. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  ex- 
cellent mountain  streams  through- 
out Virginia,  many  being  located  in 
the  George  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son National  Forests  and  in  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park.  Perfect 
examples  of  these  streams  are 
VDGIF's  Stewart's  Creek  in  Carroll 
County  in  the  Stewart's  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  south- 
east of  Galax  on  the  North  Carolina 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway;  Lit- 
tle Stony  Creek  in  Giles  County  off 
Route  623;  and  East  Hawksbill 
Creek  in  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park  just  south  of  milepost  45  on  the 
Skyline  Drive. 

I  often  think  of  early  spring  con- 
ditions lasting  until  about  mid-April 
in  Virginia.  By  this  time  our  stream 
flows  are  down  to  manageable  lev- 
els, the  water  temperatures  are  per- 


fect, the  aquatic  insect  hatches  are 
well  underway,  and  the  trout  are 
feeding  very  actively.  About  the 
only  way  you  would  not  catch  trout 
in  Virginia  at  this  time  of  the  year 
would  be  if  you  fell  into  a  trout  pool 
and  scared  the  fins  off  them. 

The  large  streams  now  afford  nu- 
merous feeding  areas  for  the  trout, 
and  with  the  reduced  stream  flows 
one  can  cover  almost  every  square 
foot  with  flies  and  lures.  The  same 
tactics  discussed  earlier  for  late 
March  are  effective  now,  but  you  can 
also  expect  excellent  dry  fly  fishing. 

Many  of  our  large  trout  streams 


fully  with  silicone  dry  fly  cream. 
Casting  my  fly  to  a  spot  about  five 
feet  above  the  rising  trout,  I  instantly 
lift  the  whole  fly  line  and  leader  off 
the  water.  With  my  fly  rod  extended 
out  and  up  at  about  a  45  degree 
angle,  I  use  my  line  hand  to  impart  a 
gentle  twitching  action  to  the  fly  By 
creating  an  enticing  dancing  action 
to  the  fly,  I  often  receive  solid  strikes 
from  trout  that  neglect  a  more  con- 
ventional drift. 

Many  anglers  using  spinning 
tackle  catch  some  very  large  trout  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Late  in  the 
evenings,  large  fish  move  out  into 


produce  exceptionally  good  caddis- 
fly  hatches  in  late  April.  Look  for  ris- 
ing trout  in  the  heads  of  the  pools 
just  where  the  riffle  tongues  push 
down  into  the  main  parts  of  the 
pools.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see 
several  nice  trout  in  each  pool  com- 
ing to  the  surface  with  very  splashy 
rise  forms  late  in  the  evenings  dur- 
ing these  caddisfly  hatches.  At  times 
it  can  be  difficult  to  tell  if  these  fish 
are  rising  to  emerging  flies  or 
buzzing  the  surface  as  they  return  to 
lay  eggs.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
same  angling  tactics  will  often  bring 
strikes  under  both  of  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  tactic  I  use  for  these  caddisfly 
feeders  goes  like  this.  I  position  my- 
self above  and  about  40  feet  to  the 
side  of  the  rising  trout.  I  dress  both 
my  fly,  usually  a  size  14  Elk  Hair 
Caddis,  and  the  whole  leader  care- 


the  shallows  to  feed  on  the  minnows 
making  their  homes  there.  By  stay- 
ing well  out  in  the  stream  to  prevent 
scaring  these  fish  and  casting  a  small 
minnow  imitation  such  as  a  1  /8  oz. 
Silver  Roaring  Rebel  tight  in  against 
the  banks,  one  can  take  some  beauti- 
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ful  trout  this  time  of  year. 

Early  May  is  the  "turning  point" 
for  trout  fishing  in  Virginia.  By  this,  I 
mean  the  natural  stream  conditions 
are  changing,  dictating  a  subtly  dif- 
ferent mode  of  feeding  by  the  trout. 
Only  by  adapting  our  tactics  to  the 
devious  whims  of  these  trout  can  we 
continue  to  make  the  great  catches 
we  did  earlier. 

Basically  stated,  the  streams  are 
dropping,  the  abundance  of  large 
aquatic  insects  is  waning  and  the 
trout  are  becoming  quite  wary  and 
much  more  demanding.  The  old 
"chuck-it  and  chance-it"  approach 


Trout  fishing  tactics  will  differ  with  the  season. 
Early  spring  fisliing  (opposite),  with  its 
unpredictable  weather  conditions  and  liigh  water 
levels,  forces  the  angler  to  concentrate  on  getting 
the  flies  and  lures  down  to  where  the  trout  are 
feeding.  As  our  streams  become  low  and  clear  in 
late  spring,  trout  will  feed  aggressively  on  an 
assortment  of  dry  flies  which  mimic  terrestrial 
insects.  The  author  (top)  ties  on  one  of  his 
favorite  flies  pictured  above. 

will  seldom  impress  the  trout. 
Rather,  you  must  carefully  evaluate 
the  stream  conditions  and  feeding 
mannerisms  of  the  trout  and  match 
tactics  to  their  dictates. 

For  example,  one  warm  May  af- 
ternoon I  slipped  into  Big  Stony 
Creek  west  of  Edinburg,  where  Lit- 
tle Stony  contributes  its  rich  cooling 
currents.  I  wasn't  expecting  to  find 
many  rising  trout,  since  most  of  the 
aquatic  insect  hatches  in  this  area 
were  over  for  the  season.  Much  to 
my  amazement  and  delight,  howev- 
er, there  were  about  a  half  dozen 
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trout  delicately  sipping  natural  in- 
sects off  the  stream  surface. 

This  particular  pool  is  very  long 
and  flat,  prompting  the  trout  to  be 
exceedingly  wary.  I  carefully 
crawled  into  the  tail  of  the  pool  in  a 
casting  position  that  would  allow 
me  to  drift  my  fly  naturally  over  the 
closest  feeder.  Not  knowing  what 
the  trout  were  feeding  on,  I  selected 
a  size  16  Adams,  since  it  matched 
several  different  naturals.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  a  total  failure.  It  did  not 
bring  a  single  rise,  and  one  trout  tak- 
ing a  natural  insect  within  an  inch  of 
my  artificial  almost  drowned  it.  It 
was  time  for  investigation. 

Using  a  small  hand  seine,  I  dis- 
covered numerous  small  black  ants 
drifting  right  in  the  surface  film. 
This  appeared  to  be  the  perfect  setup 
for  trying  the  size  18  Parachute 
Black  Ant  I  developed  many  years 


ago  that  had  often  won  the  day  for 
me.  Not  only  did  that  closest  trout 
take  my  Parachute  Ant,  but  so  did 
several  of  his  streammates. 

The  small  mountain  streams  are 
my  favorites  during  the  late  spring. 
Yes,  they  are  exceptionally  demand- 
ing and  challenging,  often  becoming 
a  one-on-one  contest  between  you 
and  the  trout  that  can  be  extremely 
rewarding. 

Since  these  streams  are  now  low 
and  crystal  clear,  I  try  to  spot  my 
trout  in  the  pool  before  I  make  my 
cast.  This  is  not  as  difficult  at  it  may 
sound.  Using  polarized  glasses  and 
a  hat  with  a  dark  underbrim,  I  care- 
fully scan  the  likely  looking  feeding 
areas — the  flat  tails  of  the  pools,  the 
protected  areas  in  front  of  boulders 
and  the  lazy  back  eddies  where  they 
trace  the  banks.  Once  I  see  the  trout,  I 
carefully  move  into  casting  posi- 
tion— often  on  my  hands  and  knees. 
Sure,  if  I  don't  spot  any  trout,  I  me- 
thodically cover  the  best-looking 
areas  as  I  work  my  way  upstream. 
This,  too,  can  provide  excellent  ac- 
tion. 

Experience  has  shown  me  that 
my  first  cast  should  be  my  best  cast. 
Bungling  that  one  usually  spooks 
the  trout  completely,  or  at  least 
makes  him  so  wary  that  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  take  him  on  successive 
casts. 

Since  there  is  no  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  a  specific  aquatic  insect  on 
most  mountain  trout  streams  late  in 
the  spring,  one  seldom  finds  selec- 
tively feeding  trout.  Actually,  this 
fact,  along  with  the  diversity  of  nat- 
ural insects  about  the  streams,  now 
works  in  our  favor.  Fly  patterns  such 
as  the  Black  Parachute  Ant,  Crowe 
Beetles,  Shenk's  Crickets,  Gypsy 
Moths  and  Inchworms  all  produce 
well  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  like  all 
of  these  in  sizes  14  down  to  size  20. 

As  you  can  see,  Virginia  offers  a 
diverse  selection  of  trout  fishing  for 
the  spring  angler.  By  carefully  evalu- 
ating the  stream  conditions  and 
matching  one's  tactics  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  trout,  success  is  only  a 
castaway.  □ 

Harry  Murray  is  a  frequent  contributor  and 
among  other pursuits,he  teaches  fishing  and 

fly-tying  in  Edinburg,  Virginia. 


by  Larry  Mohn 

VDGIF  Fisheries  Regional  Manager 

Introduction 


Virginia  contains  over  2800 
miles  of  trout  streams  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  ponds, 
small  lakes  and  reservoirs.  The  total 


includes  over  2200  miles  of  wild 
trout  streams  and  about  600  miles  of 
water  inhabited  with  stocked  trout. 
Virginia's  diversified  trout  habitat 
offers  a  wide  range  of  trout  fishing 
opportunities. 

Virginia's  warm  climate  and  to- 
pography generally  limit  trout  habi- 
tat to  the  western  portion  of  the 
state.  The  Blue  Ridge  and  Allegheny 
Mountains  provide  the  elevation  to 


maintain  low  water  temperatures 
year-round,  while  the  valley  be- 
tween these  ranges  contains  the 
unique  limestone  formations  neces- 
sary to  produce  highly  productive 
spring  creeks. 

Trout  management  in  Virginia 
consists  of  three  basic  programs.  The 
catchable  stocking  program  is  the  best 
known  and  most  popular.  Such  wa- 
ters are  periodically  stocked  with 
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catchable-sized  trout.  See  the  fol- 
lowing Trout  Stocking  Plan  for  the 
streams  and  lakes  stocked  and  their 
stocking  schedule. 

The  wild  trout  program  includes 
the  management  of  reproducing 
populations  of  brook,  rainbow  and 
brown  trout.  Efforts  are  directed  pri- 
marily at  habitat  preservation  and 
proper  regulation  for  protection  of 
spawning  stocks. 


The  fingerling  stocking  program  in- 
volves sublegal  trout  stockings.  This 
relatively  small  program  is  rapidly 
growing  in  size  and  popularity  due 
to  the  high  quality  trout  fishing  pro- 
vided. 

Restrictions  have  been  applied  to 
certain  wild  trout  waters  as  well  as 
several  types  of  stocked  trout 
streams  to  provide  anglers  with  the 
opportunity  to  catch  more  and  larg- 
er trout  throughout  the  fishing  sea- 
son. These  special  regulation  areas 
include  some  of  the  state's  best  trout 
waters  and  are  described  in  detail  in 
this  guide. 

Trout  season  in  Virginia  is  open 
from  the  third  Saturday  in  March 
through  February  1 .  Fishing  success 
for  wild  and  stocked  trout  is  best 
from  April  through  mid-June.  After 
this  period,  warm  weather  and  nor- 
mally low  flow  conditions  make 
fishing  more  difficult.  The  dedicated 
fisherman,  however,  can  find  good 
trout  fishing  opportunities  through- 
out the  year. 

All  stocked,  special  regulation, 
and  wild  trout  waters  are  featured 
on  the  five  maps  in  this  special  sec- 
tion. 

Catchable  Trout 
Stocking  Program 


As  in  most  states,  put-n-take  trout 
fishing  draws  the  most  interest 
and  attention  in  Virginia,  probably 
because  of  the  availability  of  catch- 
able  sized-trout  and  ease  of  capture. 
Virginia's  catchable  program  is  sup- 
ported by  hatcheries  located  at  Mar- 
ion, Paint  Bank  and  Wytheville. 
Three  rearing  facilities  are  located  at 
Marion,  Williamsville,  and  Monte- 
bello. 

Trout  eggs  are  collected  from 
large  brood  stock  in  early  fall  at  the 
hatcheries,  and  placed  in  hatching 
jars  which  maintain  an  even  flow  of 
well-oxygenated  water  through  the 
eggs.  Jars  must  be  constantly 
cleaned  and  dead  eggs  removed  to 
control  disease.  After  25  to  30  days 
the  trout  begin  to  hatch.  The  small 


"fry,"  as  they  are  called,  remain  at- 
tached to  their  egg  sacs  for  about  14 
days,  and  draw  their  food  from  it. 
The  fry  are  kept  indoors  in  small 
troughs  until  the  sac  is  absorbed  and 
they  begin  taking  small  pelleted 
food.  When  they  reach  a  suitable  fin- 
gerling stage  (2-3  inches)  they  are 
transported  to  rearing  facilities 
where  they  are  placed  in  raceways. 
The  fish  are  fed  several  times  daily 
for  at  least  a  year  until  they  reach 
catchable  size  (9-11  inches).  During 
this  rearing  period,  it  is  necessary  to 
clean  raceways  daily  to  control  dis- 
ease and  occasionally  grade  fish  to 
ensure  that  the  larger  trout  will  not 
eat  smaller  ones. 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  de- 
rived primarily  from  the  trout  li- 
cense which  is  required  in  addition 
to  a  valid  state  fishing  license  to  fish 
in  stocked  trout  waters.  Annual  out- 
put from  the  program  is  approxi- 
mately 800,000  catchable  trout  in  ad- 
dition to  variable  numbers  of  finger- 
ling  and  subcatchable  trout  used  in 
other  programs. 

The  1994  trout  season  will  offi- 
cially open  at  9  a.m.  on  Saturday, 
March  19.  Streams  are  heavily 
stocked  in  anticipation  of  the  large 
crowds  on  opening  day,  and  most 
streams  will  receive  additional  in- 
troductions thereafter  through  May 
29.  The  number  of  stockings  which 
streams  receive  will  vary  from  1-5. 
Poorer  quality  streams  will  receive 
the  fewest  introductions,  while  bet- 
ter streams  will  be  stocked  more 
often.  Most  inseason  introductions 
will  occur  at  2  and  2V2-week  inter- 
vals. 

Stocked  trout  streams  are  marked 
with  appropriate  signs  which  iden- 
tify the  portion  of  stream  stocked. 
Sections  so  marked  are  open  to  pub- 
lic fishing  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments between  the  Department  and 
private  landowners.  This  is  the  only 
case  where  anglers  are  not  required 
to  have  landowner  permission  be- 
fore fishing  on  private  water. 

Waters  to  be  stocked  are  listed  by 
county  in  the  following  Trout  Stock- 
ing Plan  along  with  the  last  stocking 
date  introductions  are  likely  to 
occur.  Waters  to  be  stocked  during 
the  fall  are  also  noted. 
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Urban  Fishing 

Totally  new  is  the  Department's 
Urban  Fishing  Program  which  was 
launched  in  December  of  1993.  This 
program  is  designed  to  provide 
high-quality  fishing  opportunities 
for  anglers  in  urban  areas  of  the 
state.  Currently,  the  program  is  con- 
sidered a  pilot  project  and  includes 
the  stocking  of  three  lakes:  Dorey 
Park  Lake  in  Henrico  County,  Lo- 
cust Shade  Park  in  Prince  William, 
and  Northwest  River  Park  in  Chesa- 
peake. Catchable  trout  are  stocked 
from  November  through  April 
when  the  program  switches  to  chan- 
nel catfish  stocking  for  the  remain- 
ing warm  weather  months.  This 
program  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Recreation  Department  in  each  lo- 
cality. The  success  of  the  program 
will  be  evaluated  over  the  next  two 
years  in  order  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  expanding  this  program  to 
additional  waters. 

Special  Regulations 

Fee  Fishing  Areas 

The  fee  fishing  areas  offer  put-n- 
take  trout  fishing  with  the  added  ad- 
vantage that  trout  are  stocked  sev- 


eral times  weekly  throughout  the 
season.  The  fee  fishing  program 
operates  from  the  third  Saturday  in 
March  through  Labor  Day  at  Clinch 
Mountain  and  Crooked  Creek  and 
through  September  30th  at  Douthat. 
During  the  fee  fishing  season,  a 
daily  permit  is  required  in  addition 
to  a  valid  Virginia  fishing  license. 
After  the  fee  fishing  season,  these 
areas  revert  to  designated  stocked 
trout  waters  and  a  trout  stamp  is  re- 
quired instead  of  the  daily  permit. 
The  creel  limit  at  these  areas  is  five 
fish  per  day  at  all  times. 

Clinch  Mountain  Fee 
Fishing  Area: 

The  Clinch  Mountain  Fee  Fishing 
Area  is  located  in  southwest  Vir- 
ginia, about  7  miles  west  of  Saltville. 
The  area  consists  of  the  330-acre 
Laurel  Bed  Lake  and  approximately 
seven  miles  of  Big  Tumbling  Creek 
and  its  two  major  tributaries,  Briar 
Cove  Creek  and  Laurel  Bed  Creek. 
Big  Tumbling  Creek  is  a  large,  steep 
gradient  stream  with  numerous 
small  waterfalls  and  large,  deep 
rocky  pools.  The  two  tributaries  are 
much  smaller  with  a  more  moderate 
gradient.  The  lake  provides  a  good 
trout  fishery  and  is  used  to  regulate 
summer  flow  in  the  streams.  Trout 
are  stocked  daily  (except  Sunday) 
throughout  the  fee  period  in  the 
streams,  and  fishing  must  cease  at 
7:00  p.m.  to  allow  for  restocking. 


Camping  is  available  at  the  area  and 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  owns  and  manages  the 
surrounding  land. 

Crooked  Creek  Fee  Fishing 
Area 

Crooked  Creek  is  located  in  Car- 
roll County,  five  miles  east  of  Galax. 
The  area  consists  of  five  miles  of 
stream  which  is  stocked.  In  addition, 
approximately  two  miles  of  stream 
are  managed  as  a  wild  trout  fishery. 
Crooked  Creek  is  a  wide,  fairly  low 
gradient  stream  with  a  gravel  bot- 
tom. Surrounding  land  is  mixed 
fields  and  woodlots  not  characteris- 
tic of  the  more  common  mountain 
stream  drainages.  As  at  the  Clinch 
Mountain  Area,  fishing  must  cease 
at  7:00  p.m.  to  allow  for  restocking. 
No  facilities  are  available  at  Crooked 
Creek  for  camping,  but  private 
facilities  are  available  nearby. 

Douthat  Lake  Fee  Fishing 
Area 

The  Douthat  Fee  Fishing  area  has 
been  expanded  to  include  about 
four  miles  of  Wilson  Creek  along 
with  the  stocking  of  60-acre  Douthat 
Lake.  In  addition,  the  fee  fishing  sea- 
son has  been  extended  through 
September  30th  and  provisions  have 
been  made  to  establish  a  children- 
only  fishing  area.  The  lake  provides 
fishing  for  bass,  bluegill,  pickerel 
and  catfish  in  addition  to  trout 
which  are  stocked  twice  weekly.  The 
lake,  stream  and  surrounding  land 
are  located  within  Douthat  State 
Park  and  is  administered  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Division  of  Parks.  Available 
recreation  includes  camping,  hiking 
and  swimming  in  addition  to  fish- 
ing. Cabins  are  also  available  for  rent 
if  application  is  made  well  in  ad- 
vance. The  park  is  located  in  a  beau- 
tiful mountain  setting  with  most  of 
the  surrounding  land  within  the 
George  Washington  National  For- 
est. 

Delayed  Harvest 
Trout  Streams 

In  1989,  the  Department  initiated 
a  new  management  program  with 
establishment  of  Virginia's  first  "de- 
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layed  harvest"  trout  fishery.  This 
program  incorporates  aspects  of 
both  fish-for-fun  and  put-n-take 
trout  fishing.  Catchable-sized  trout 
are  stocked  in  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring.  From  October  1st  through 
the  following  May  15th,  only  single 
hook  artificial  lures  may  be  used  and 
all  fish  must  be  returned  unharmed. 
From  May  16th  through  September 
30th,  general  trout  regulations  are  in 
effect  and  trout  may  be  creeled.  This 
management  approach  appears  to 
have  considerable  potential  to  pro- 
vide high-quality  fishing  to  a  large 
number  of  fishermen. 

Back  Creek  (Bath  County) 

The  rugged  mountains  that  form 
the  backdrop  to  the  Back  Creek  spe- 
cial regulation  area  is  one  of  the 
area's  most  appealing  features.  The 
stream  is  about  25  feet  in  width  with 
moderate  gradient  and  excellent  fly- 
fishing opportunities.  The  stream 
has  been  extensively  reconstructed 
to  improve  trout  habitat  by  Virginia 
Power  who  constructed  a  pump 
storage  facility  just  upstream.  The 
land  adjacent  to  this  stream  section 
is  managed  for  recreation  by  Vir- 
ginia Power.  In  addition  to  trout 


fishing,  the  area  offers  a  camp- 
ground, picnic  pavilion,  outdoor 
games  and  two  warm  water  lakes  for 
fishing  and  swimming.  Take  Route 
39  west  from  Warm  Springs  to 
Mountain  Grove  then  right  on 
Route  600  for  six  miles. 

North  River  (Augusta  County) 

The  delayed  harvest  section  of 
the  North  River  extends  from  the 
base  of  Elkhorn  Dam  downstream 
1.5  miles  to  the  head  of  Staunton 
City  Reservoir.  This  is  a  remote  sec- 
tion of  stream  that  can  only  be 
reached  by  foot  trail.  Access  is  avail- 
able by  parking  at  Elkhorn  Lake  and 
following  the  trail  along  the  lake  to 
the  spillway.  This  area  provides  a  re- 
mote, scenic  fishing  opportunity 
during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  Stream  flow  in  the  North 
River  is  usually  low  during  summer 
and  fall  months. 

South  River  (Augusta  County) 

The  delayed  harvest  section  ex- 
tends from  the  Second  Street  bridge 
in  Waynesboro  upstream  2.4  miles 
to  the  base  of  Rife  Loth  Dam.  This 
stream  section  runs  through  the  city 
of  Waynesboro  and  is  in  an  urban 


Opposite:  The  Rapidan  River  in  Madison  County  is  one  of  our  best-loved  special  regulation  areas  (top 
left),  and  the  many  trout  streams  in  the  George  Washington  National  Forest  are  worth  visiting  (top 
middle).  Be  sure  to  purchase  a  National  Forest  Stamp  in  addition  to  your  appropriate  fishing  license. 
Above:  The  Mauri/  River  is  stocked  with  trout  and  spectacular  views  that  will  delight  any  angler. 


setting.  South  River  is  a  relatively 
large,  wide  stream  with  shallow 
runs  and  riffles.  The  stream  pro- 
vides outstanding  fly-fishing  oppor- 
tunities because  of  its  size  and  its 
abundance  of  aquatic  insects.  The 
stream  is  open  to  fishing  year-round 
and  provides  excellent  winter  fish- 
ing. 

Jackson  River 
(Bath  County) 

The  special  regulation  area  of  the 
Jackson  River  in  Bath  County  is 
stocked  several  times  a  year  with 
catchable-sized  trout  and  requires 
use  of  artificial  lures  only  and  a  min- 
imum size  limit  of  12  inches.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  USFS  swing  bridge 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Muddy 
Run,  upstream  3.0  miles  to  the  last 
ford  on  FS  481 D.  This  section  of  river 
had  previously  been  managed  as 
put-n-take.  The  special  regulation 
area  can  only  be  reached  by  foot 
travel,  either  from  the  Hidden  Val- 
ley area  or  off  of  Route  623  and  FS 
Road  481.  This  area  provides  a  re- 
mote fishing  opportunity  on  a  rela- 
tively large,  productive  stream.  A 
trout  license  is  required  to  fish  it. 

Catchable  Trout 
Stocking  Plan 

A  Few  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  list  of  streams  and  lakes  that 
are  being  stocked  for  1994. 
Cranesnest  River  in  Dickenson 
County  has  been  added  to  the  stock- 
ing list  along  with  Slate  Lick  Lake  in 
Rockingham  County,  which  was  ac- 
tually added  during  the  stocking  pe- 
riod last  spring.  Bullpasture  River 
above  McDowell  in  Highland 
County  and  Garth  Run  in  Madison 
County  have  been  removed  from 
the  list  due  to  posting  by  landown- 
ers. Green  Cove  Creek  in  Washing- 
ton County  has  been  dropped  due  to 
extensive  channelization  of  the  pre- 
viously stocked  section  of  stream. 
Finally,  Briery  Branch  in  Rocking- 
ham County  has  been  deleted  in 
order  to  protect  a  high  quality  native 
brook  trout  population. 
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Spring  Stocking 

Fall  Stocked 

Completed  By: 

Streams 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY 

Moorman  River  (N  &  S  Forks) 

5/20 

Sugar  Hollow  Reservoir 

5/27 

X 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Clifton  Forge  Reservoir* 

5/31 

X 

Smith  Creek* 

4/15 

Pounding  Mill  Creek* 

4/15 

Jerrys  Run* 

4/15 

AMHERST  COUNTY 

Davis  Mill  Creek* 

5/18 

Little  Irish  Creek* 

4/20 

Pedlar  River  (Upper)* 

6/1 

Pedlar  River  (Lower)* 

6/1 

X 

Piney  River  (S.  Fk.  &  Proper)* 

6/1 

AUGUSTA  COUNTY 

North  River  (Gorge)* 

4/30 

North  River  (Upper)* 

4/15 

Mills  Creek* 

3/31 

Braley  Pond* 

5/15 

X 

Back  Creek* 

4/30 

Upper  Sherando  Lake* 

5/15 

X 

Lower  Sherando  Lake* 

5/15 

X 

Hearthstone  Lake* 

5/15 

X 

Falls  Hollow* 

4/15 

Elkhorn  Lake* 

5/15 

X 

BATH  COUNTY 

Back  Creek* 

4/30 

X 

Pads  Creek* 

4/15 

Jackson  River  (Hidden  Valley)" 

5/31 

X 

Jackson  River  (Rt.  623)* 

5/31 

X 

Bullpasture  River 

5/31 

X 

Spring  Run 

5/31 

X 

Douthat  Lake 

— 

X 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Hunting  Creek* 

6/1 

Liberty  Lake 

5/6 

BLAND  COUNTY 

Lick  Creek 

5/4 

Laurel  Fork  Creek 

4/23 

BOTETOURT  COUNTY 

Jennings  Creek* 

5/20 

North  Creek* 

5/27 

Middle  Creek* 

4/20 

McFalls  Creek* 

4/20 

Roaring  Run* 

5/27 

BUCHANAN  COUNTY 

Dismal  River 

5/18 

X 

Russell  Fork  River 

4/6 

CARROLL  COUNTY 

Crooked  Creek 

5/21 

Laurel  Fork  Creek 

5/21 

X 

Little  Reed  Island  Creek 

6/4 

X 

Lovills  Creek** 

4/2 

Stewarts  Creek 

5/7 
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Spring  Stocking 

Fall  Stocked 

Completed  By: 

Streams 

CHESAPEAKE  CITY 

Northwest  River  Park**** 

4/30 

X 

CRAIG  COUNTY 

Barbours  Creek* 

5/7 

North  Fork  Barbours  Creek*** 

Potts  Creek* 

6/3 

X 

DICKENSON  COUNTY 

Cranesnest  River 

4/20 

Frying  Pan  Creek 

5/18 

Russell  Fork  River  (Haysi) 

5/18 

Pound  River 

5/31 

X 

Russell  Fork  (Bartlick) 

5/31 

X 

FLOYD  COUNTY 

Mira  Fork 

4/23 

Burkes  Fork 

6/4 

X 

Goose  Creek 

4/9 

Howell  Creek 

5/7 

Little  Indian  Creek 

5/7 

Little  River 

5/21 

X 

Laurel  Fork 

4/23 

West  Fork  Little  River 

5/7 

Rush  Fork*** 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Green  Creek 

5/6 

Maggadee  Creek 

5/6 

Runnett  Bag  Creek 

4/27 

FREDERICK  COUNTY 

Winchester  Lake 

5/10 

X 

Hogue  Creek 

4/20 

Cedar  Creek 

5/31 

X 

Paddy  Run* 

5/1 

Clearbrook  Lake 

5/10 

X 

GILES  COUNTY 

Big  Stoney  Creek* 

6/4 

X 

Dismal  Creek* 

5/21 

GRAYSON  COUNTY 

Big  Wilson  Creek 

5/18 

Middle  Fox  Creek 

5/31 

Big  Fox  Creek* 

5/18 

Elk  Creek 

5/31 

X 

Helton  Creek* 

5/31 

Hales  Lake* 

5/31 

X 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Lynch  River 

4/8 

South  River 

5/20 

HENRICO  COUNTY 

Dorey  Park  Lake**** 

4/30 

X 

HENRY  COUNTY 

Smith  River  (Dam) 

6/1 

X 

Smith  River  (Lower) 

6/1 

X 

HIGHLAND  COUNTY 

Bullpasture  River 

5/31 

X 

S.  Br.  Potomac  River 

5/15 

e  Trout  Stocking  Plan 


Spring  Stocking  Fall  Stocked 
Completed  By:        Streams 


Spring  Stocking  Fall  Stocked 
Completed  By:        Streams 


LEE  COUNTY 

RUSSELL  COUNTY 

Martins  Creek 

5/31 

X 

Big  Cedar  Creek 

5/31                      X 

North  Fork  Powell  River 

5/31 

SCOTT COUNTY 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Little  Stoney  Creek* 

5/18 

Hughes  River 

5/27 

X 

Stock  Creek 

5/18 

Robinson  River 

5/20 

Big  Stoney  Creek 

5/18 

Rose  River 

5/20 

Straight  Fork  (Lower) 

5/18 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Bark  Camp  Lake* 

5/31                      X 

Craigs  Creek* 

4/23 

SHENANDOAH  COUNTY 

Poverty  Creek* 

4/9 

Stoney  Creek 

5/30                     X 

South  Fork  Roanoke  River 

6/4 

X 

Mill  Creek 

5/20 

Toms  Creek 

4/29 

Peters  Mill  Creek* 

4/10 

NELSON  COUNTY 

Tomahawk  Pond* 

5/10                     X 

Tye  River 

South  Rockfish  River 

6/1 
3/30 

X 

Passage  Creek* 
Little  Passage  Creek* 

5/20                     X 
4/10 

PAGE  COUNTY 

SMYTH  COUNTY 

Cub  Run* 

5/10 

South  Fork  Holston  River  (Lower) 

5/31                      X 

Upper  Passage  Creek* 
Hawksbill  Creek 

4/20 
5/1 

Staleys  Creek 

South  Fork  Holston  River  (Gorge)* 

Comers  Creek* 

5/31 
5/31 
5/18 

PATRICK  COUNTY 

Hurricane  Creek* 

4/27 

Ararat  River** 

5/11 

Cressy  Creek* 

4/6 

Clarks  Creek 

5/11 

Dickeys  Creek* 

4/15 

Dan  River  (Above  Talbot) 

6/1 

Middle  Fork  Holston  River 

4/15 

Dan  River  (Below  Powerhouse) 

6/1 

X 

South  Mayo  River  (North  Fork) 

5/11 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY 

Cove  Creek 
Laurel  Creek* 

5/31 
5/18 

South  Mayo  River  (South  Fork) 
Rockcastle  Creek 

5/11 
6/1 

Round  Meadow  Creek 

6/15 

Roaring  Fork* 

5/18 

Poorhouse  Creek 

5/11 

Little  Tumbling  Creek 
LakeWitten 

5/31 

4/30                     X 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  COUNTY 

Locust  Shade  Park**** 

4/30 

X 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Quantico  MCB 

5/1 

Whitetop  Laurel  (Upper)* 
Whitetop  Laurel  (Lower)* 

5/31 

5/31                      X 

PULASKI  COUNTY 

Tennessee  Laurel 

5/31 

Peak  Creek 

5/7 

Big  Brumley  Creek 

4/27 

ROANOKE  COUNTY 

Valley  Creek 

4/6 

Glade  Creek 

5/11 

X 

Big  Tumbling  Creek 

5/31 

Roanoke  River  (City) 

5/11 

X 

Straight  Branch* 

5/31 

Tinker  Creek 

5/11 

X 

Bear  Tree  Impoundment* 

5/31                      X 

Roanoke  River  (Salem) 

5/11 

X 

WISE  COUNTY 

ROCKBRIDGE  COUNTY 

Clear  Creek* 

4/6 

Mill  Creek* 

5/15 

X 

High  Knob  Lake* 

5/14 

Irish  Creek* 

4/30 

Middle  Fork  Powell  River 

5/18 

South  River 

4/30 

X 

WYTHE  COUNTY 

Maurv  River 

5/15 

X 

Stoney  Creek* 

4/9 

ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY 

Gullion  Fork  Creek* 

4/9 

North  Fork  Shenandoah  River 

5/20 

X 

Gullion  Fork  Ponds 

4/9 

German  River 

4/20 

West  Fork  Reed  Creek* 

4/23 

Dry  River 

5/10 

Cripple  Creek 

5/21                      X 

Silver  Lake 

4/20 

Shoemaker  River** 

4/20 

*  National  Forest  Streams 

Briery  Lake* 

5/10 

X 

**  Not  Stocked  Preseason 

Hone  Quarry  Lake* 

5/20 

X 

***  Stocked  Preseason  Only 

Hone  Quarry  Run* 
Slate  Lick  Lake* 

5/10 
5/1 

****Urban  fishing  waters,  trout  license 
through  April  30 

•  required  November  1 

Trout  Species 
Of  Virginia 

Trout  belong  to  the  salmon  family 
(Salmonidae)  which  are  native 
only  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Salmonidae  includes  trout,  salmon, 
char,  whitefish  and  grayling. 

Brook  Trout 

(Salvelinus  fontinalis) 

Coloration:  The  brook  trout  is 
Virginia's  most  colorful  trout  spe- 
cies. Its  back  is  dark  olive  green  with 
light,  wormy  lines.  Its  sides  have 
light  spots  on  a  dark  background 
and  red  spots  surrounded  by  a 
bluish  halo.  Often  each  entire  side 
has  a  bluish  tint.  Its  belly  area  is  gen- 
erally white  with  intense  orange-red 
streaking  during  spawning  season. 
Lower  fins  are  distinctively  marked 
with  an  outer  white  edge,  black  line 
and  reddish  coloration. 

Distribution:  The  brook  trout  is 
endemic  to  eastern  North  America, 
meaning  that  originally  it  occurred 
in  no  other  region.  Initial  distribu- 
tion included  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
south  to  Cape  Cod,  the  Appalachi- 
ans south  to  Georgia,  then  extend- 
ing west  through  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Minnesota  and  north  to  Hudson 
Bay.  Due  to  its  popularity  as  a  game- 
fish,  however,  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  many  other  regions  and 
is  now  found  in  much  of  the  western 
United  States,  Europe,  South  Ameri- 
ca, New  Zealand  and  Asia.  No  other 
species  of  trout  occurred  in  Virginia 
prior  to  man's  stocking  activities. 

Biology:  Brook  trout  generally 
spawn  in  October  and  November  in 


Virginia.  Spawning  takes  place  in 
small  streams,  generally  near  the  tail 
of  a  pool.  Brook  trout  generally 
move  upstream  to  spawn,  often  into 
the  smaller  headwater  tributaries. 
An  average  female  in  Virginia  lays 
approximately  100  eggs  in  a  clean 
gravel  bed.  Eggs  hatch  about  two 
months  after  they  are  spawned,  and 
fry  emerge  from  the  gravel  the  fol- 
lowing March. 

Brook  trout  in  Virginia  reach  sex- 
ual maturity  at  2  years  of  age  with  an 
average  length  of  6.5  inches.  Life 
span  of  this  species  is  generally  less 
than  4  years  in  this  region,  with  most 
fish  reaching  about  12  inches  in 
length  by  this  time.  Brook  trout  to  18 
inches  have  been  collected  in  Virgi- 


Rainbow  Trout 

(Onchorynchus  mykiss) 

Coloration:  Olive-green  back 
often  with  a  silvery  cast  grading  to  a 
silvery  white  underside.  The  domi- 
nant characteristic  is  the  pink  band 
extending  from  the  cheek  to  near  the 
tail.  Rainbows  are  generally  well 
spotted  with  black  spots  intensify- 
ing on  the  upper  fins  and  tail  The 
anal  fin  is  often  tipped  with  white  in 
streambed  fish. 

Distribution:  Rainbow  trout  are 
native  to  the  eastern  Pacific  coast 
from  Alaska  to  northern  Mexico 
eastward  to  the  continental  divide. 
The  steelhead  is  the  same  species, 
differing  only  in  its  need  to  migrate 


nia  and  some  streams  contain  occa- 
sional trout  of  12  to  16  inches.  How- 
ever, very  few  fish  in  a  population 
can  be  expected  to  reach  this  size 
even  with  restricted  fishing. 

The  diet  of  brook  trout  consists  of 
almost  anything  in  the  stream.  Al- 
though the  preferred  foods  consist 
of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  inverte- 
brates, salamanders  and  frogs  are 
also  taken.  In  most  cases,  available 
food  is  a  limiting  factor  in  the  unpro- 
ductive mountain  streams  common 
to  Virginia.  Therefore,  fish  must  be 
nonselective  and  opportunistic  to 
compete.  State  Record:  5  lbs.  11  ozs., 
Big  Stony  Creek,  Shenandoah  Co. 


Brook  trout  (above)  are  the  only  native  trout  in 
our  waters,  although  brown  trout  and  rainbow 
trout  are  stocked  wherever  suitable. 


to  and  from  the  ocean.  Rainbows 
have  been  widely  distributed  and 
now  occur  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, South  America,  Africa,  Japan, 
Asia,  Europe  and  Hawaii.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  species  is  well  established 
in  the  southwestern  region  of  the 
state  and  is  the  dominant  trout  in  the 
Mt.  Rogers  Area.  North  of  Roanoke, 
distribution  is  quite  scattered  with 
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most  rainbow  populations  occur- 
ring in  spring  creeks.  Although  rain- 
bow trout  have  displaced  the  brook 
trout  over  much  of  its  range  in  the 
southeastern  United  States,  most  of 
the  remaining  brook  trout  habitat  in 
Virginia  does  not  appear  suitable  for 
the  rainbow. 

Biology:  Life  history  of  various 
rainbow  trout  populations  can  differ 
significantly.  Certain  strains  will  mi- 
grate from  a  lake  or  ocean  into 
streams  to  spawn  while  others  may 
remain  in  the  same  stream  through- 
out their  life.  Also,  time  of  spawning 
can  vary  greatly  between  popula- 
tions. Certain  behavioral  and  physi- 
ological differences  are  genetic,  pro- 
viding fish  managers  with  addition- 
al tools  with  which  to  manage. 

In  Virginia,  most  wild  rainbow 
trout  populations  are  strictly  stream 
residents.  Spawning  occurs  in  grav- 
el beds  similar  to  those  used  by 
brook  trout.  The  major  difference  is 
that  rainbow  trout  are  basically 
spring  spawners,  laying  eggs  in 
March.  Hatchery  managers  have  al- 
tered this  natural  spawning  time, 
however,  to  create  fall  spawners  for 
hatchery  purposes.  This  fall  spawn- 
ing characteristic  is  apparently  re- 
tained by  some  of  Virginia's  wild 
rainbow  trout  populations.  Rain- 
bow trout  also  have  greater  repro- 
ductive potential  than  brooks,  with 
females  laying  800  to  1000  eggs  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  fish.  This 
higher  reproductive  capacity  is 
probably  the  reason  over-exploita- 
tion is  less  of  a  problem  than  it  is 
with  brook  trout. 

The  diet  of  rainbows  is  quite  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  brook  trout.  Larger 
rainbows  often  show  a  greater  pref- 
erence for  minnows  than  do  brook 
trout,  but  the  main  diet  still  consists 
of  invertebrates.  Rainbows  are 
somewhat  more  selective  than 
brook  trout  and  therefore  slightly 
more  difficult  to  catch. 

Rainbows  have  the  potential  to 
attain  a  much  greater  size  than 
brook  trout,  but  in  Virginia's  moun- 
tain streams  they  exhibit  similar 
growth  and  age  structure.  In  spring 
creeks  and  large  reservoirs,  howev- 
er, rainbow  trout  over  5  pounds  are 
not  uncommon.  State  Record:  14 


lbs.  7  ozs.,  Greer  Trout  Pond, 
Grayson  Co. 

Brown  Trout 

(Salmo  trutta) 

Coloration:  Dorsal  area  is  gen- 
erally brown,  giving  way  to  silvery 
sides  and  a  yellowish  underbelly. 
Pronounced  black  spots,  often  sur- 
rounded by  a  lighter  halo,  are 
spread  along  much  of  its  body,  ex- 
tending well  below  the  lateral  line. 
In  addition,  irregularly  shaped  red 
or  orange  spots  are  also  present 
along  its  sides.  Some  dark  spots 
occur  on  the  dorsal,  adipose  and  tail 
fin,  but  such  coloration  is  not  as  con- 
centrated as  on  rainbows.  The  adi- 
pose fin  is  generally  an  orange /red 
color. 

Distribution:  Brown  trout  are  na- 
tive only  to  Europe  and  western 
Asia.  They  have  been  widely  intro- 
duced elsewhere  and  are  now  found 
throughout  the  eastern  United 
States,  southern  Canada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  well  as  in  South 
America,  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  In  Virginia,  brown  trout 
distribution  is  limited,  with  most 
wild  populations  occuring  in  the 
Carroll,  Floyd  and  Patrick  County 
areas.  Small  scattered  populations 
also  occur  in  the  lower  portion  of 
many  larger  wild  brook  trout 
streams  throughout  the  state. 

Biology:  Brown  and  brook  trout 
require  similar  spawning  habitats 
often  utilizing  the  same  sites  in 
streams  containing  both  species. 
Brown  trout  spawn  later  than  brook 
trout,  generally  in  November  and 
December  in  Virginia.  They  have  a 
higher  reproductive  potential  than 
the  other  two  species,  mainly  be- 
cause of  their  larger  size. 

Brown  trout  reach  sexual  maturi- 
ty at  2  to  3  years  of  age.  The  life  ex- 
pectancy of  this  species  is  much 
longer  than  that  or  the  other  two 
trout.  Although  life  spans  of  10  to  15 
years  have  been  reported,  brown 
trout  in  Virginia  usually  do  not  ex- 
ceed 4  to  5  years  of  age.  The  longer 
life  span  naturally  increases  the  po- 
tential size  of  the  brown  despite  an- 
nual growth  rates  similar  to  brook 
trout.  Small  mountain  streams  that 


rarely  have  brook  trout  over  12  inch- 
es will  often  produce  brown  trout 
over  20  inches. 

Brown  trout  are  highly  carnivo- 
rous, maintaining  a  diet  of  insects, 
crustaceans,  mollusks,  salamanders, 
frogs,  rodents  and  fish.  Fish  and 
crayfish  are  the  predominant  diet  of 
browns  over  12  inches  while  smaller 
trout  generally  stick  to  inverte- 
brates. Larger  browns  have  a  ten- 
dency to  feed  at  dusk  and  after  dark, 
making  the  larger  fish  difficult  to 
catch.  State  Record:  14  lbs.  12  ozs., 
South  Fork  of  the  Holston  River. 


Wild  Trout 
Program 

Basically  wild  trout  populations 
require  cold,  well-oxygenated 
water,  a  clean  stream  bottom  and 
good  fish  cover.  In  Virginia,  most 
trout  habitat  losses  occur  through 
increased  stream  temperature,  silta- 
tion  and  stream  channel  alteration. 

Water  temperature  requirements 
may  be  the  most  critical  factor  facing 
Virginia's  trout  populations,  and  the 
state's  generally  warm  climate  and 
normally  low  summer  stream  flows 
do  not  help  the  situation.  Most  shad- 
ed mountain  streams  do  not  exceed 
70°F  during  the  summer,  which  is 
suitable  for  trout;  however,  clearing 
of  only  a  short  section  of  streamside 
vegetation  during  logging  or  farm- 
ing operations  can  raise  tempera- 
tures significantly.  In  most  cases, 
maximum  stream  temperatures  in 
the  low  70s  are  within  the  tolerable 
range  for  trout,  but  such  tempera- 
tures improve  the  habitat  for  other 
stream  fishes  which  trout  can  not 
compete  against. 
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Siltation  and  other  more  direct 
forms  of  habitat  alteration,  such  as 
channelization,  have  also  cost  Virgi- 
nia many  miles  of  trout  water.  Silted 
stream  bottoms  decrease  the 
stream's  insect  population,  an  im- 
portant source  of  trout  food.  Silta- 
tion also  makes  trout  reproduction 
difficult.  Trout  lay  eggs  in  stream 
gravel,  and  clean  gravel  is  necessary 
to  insure  movement  of  oxygenated 
water  over  the  eggs.  As  little  as  a 
quarter  inch  of  silt  over  trout  eggs 
can  result  in  100%  mortality. 

Alteration  of  stream  channels  is 
also  of  critical  concern,  not  only  due 


ment  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  trout  stream  survey  identi- 
fied well  over  2,000  miles  of  wild 
trout  habitat.  Biologists  were  en- 
couraged to  find  that  brook  trout, 
the  only  trout  native  to  Virginia,  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  the  wild  trout 
resource  in  the  state.  Rainbow  trout, 
a  western  introduction,  have  taken 
over  most  of  the  brook  trout  habitat 
in  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
Virginia  trout  streams  provide  more 
fishing  for  native  brook  trout  than 
all  other  Southeastern  streams  com- 
bined. 

Growth  rates  of  wild  trout,  partic- 


tect  trout  until  they  are  able  to 
spawn  at  least  once.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  objective,  a  7-inch 
minimum  size  limit  has  been  im- 
posed on  all  trout  creeled  in  Virginia. 
Such  a  limit  will  allow  most  wild 
trout  to  reach  spawning  age  before 
they  are  harvested. 

Special  Regulation 
Wild  Trout  Streams 

In  the  following  streams,  regula- 
tions require  use  of  single  hook  arti- 
ficial lures  and  all  trout  less  than  9 


to  the  increased  siltation  it  causes, 
but  also  to  the  removal  of  fish  cover 
and  the  potential  to  raise  water  tem- 
peratures. Trout  require  overhead 
cover  such  as  an  undercut  bank, 
large  rocks  or  submerged  logs. 
When  such  cover  is  removed,  the 
trout  leave.  Lack  of  suitable  cover 
limits  the  number  of  large  trout  a 
stream  can  support. 

Virginia  has  lost  many  good  trout 
populations  over  the  past  two 
decades  due  to  habitat  degradation. 
However,  the  data  made  available 
by  the  Department's  recently  com- 
pleted stream  survey  has  supplied 
biologists  with  the  information 
needed  to  protect  critical  habitat. 
The  trend  has  now  been  reversed 
and  it  is  expected  that  trout  habitat 
will  show  steady  quality  improve- 


ularly  brook  trout,  in  Virginia  are 
exceptional  when  compared  with 
growth  rates  for  similar  streams  in 
some  other  states.  In  most  streams, 
adult  brook  trout  in  Virginia  average 
8  to  10  inches  by  their  third  year  of 
age.  In  respect  to  the  number  of 
streams  available  and  the  size  of 
trout  present,  Virginia  probably  of- 
fers the  best  native  brook  trout  fish- 
ing south  of  New  England. 

The  major  management  problem 
associated  with  Virginia  streams  ap- 
pears to  be  excessive  fishing  pres- 
sure on  many  of  the  more  popular 
wild  trout  streams  with  consequent 
over-exploitation.  Unlike  warmwa- 
ter  fish  such  as  bass  and  bluegill, 
trout  have  a  very  low  ability  to  re- 
produce. Therefore,  in  heavily 
fished  areas,  it  is  imperative  to  pro- 


WJien  heading  up  into  our  mountain  streams 
and  rivers  to  trout  fish,  be  sure  you  have  the 
appropriate  state  fisliing  and  trout  licenses,  and 
a  National  Forest  Stamp  if  you  plan  to  fish  in 
either  the  George  Washington  or  Jefferson 
National  Forests.  Be  sure  to  consult  this  guide 
for  any  additional  regulations  that  apply  to 
specific  streams  you  may  want  to  fish. 


inches  in  length  be  returned  to  the 
water  unharmed.  The  exceptions 
are  the  Rapidan  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, Stewart's  Creek,  North  Fork 
Moorman  River,  Dan  River  and  East 
Fork  of  Chestnut  Creek,  which  re- 
quire the  release  of  all  fish  caught. 

Buffalo  Creek  (Amherst  County) 

Special  regulations  apply  to  that 
portion  of  North  Fork  of  Buffalo 
Creek  and  its  tributaries  within  the 
George  Washington  National  For- 
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est.  Access  is  available  by  forest  trail 
off  of  Forest  Road  51  or  from  the  end 
of  State  Route  635.  Buffalo  Creek  is  a 
moderate  to  high  gradient  stream 
dominated  by  large  boulders  and 
deep  pools.  The  stream  contains  a 
good  native  brook  trout  population 
with  numerous  fish  8  to  10  inches  in 
length. 

Conway  River/Devils  Ditch 
(Greene  County) 

Special  regulations  apply  to  that 
portion  of  Conway  River  and  its 
major  tributary,  Devils  Ditch,  within 
the  Rapidan  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  The  stream  contains  brook 
trout  in  the  upper  reaches  with  wild 
brown  trout  scattered  through  the 
lower  portions.  Adult  brook  trout 
range  from  7-11  inches  in  length, 
brown  trout  occasionally  exceed  20 
inches.  The  stream  lies  north  of  Sta- 
nardsville  and  can  be  reached  by 
Route  615  from  Graves  Mill.  The 
area  adjoins  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park.  Minimum  size  limit  in 
this  section  is  eight  inches  rather 
than  nine. 

Dan  River  (Patrick  County) 

The  Dan  River  in  Patrick  County 
from  the  Pinnacles  Powerhouse  to 
Townes  Dam  is  the  fourth  stream  in 
the  state  designated  as  a  catch-and- 
release  trout  fishery.  The  Dan  River 
below  the  Pinnacles  Powerhouse 
(Kibler  Valley)  remains  put-and- 
take  trout  water.  Reproducing 
brown  trout  are  the  dominant 
species  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
section,  while  wild  brook  trout  are 
found  in  the  upper  reaches.  This 
three-mile  section  of  the  Dan  River 
has  been  subjected  to  very  low  flows 
for  years,  however,  a  new  agree- 
ment with  the  City  of  Danville  has 
resulted  in  greatly  improved  flows. 
The  special  regulation  section  can  be 
reached  by  taking  Route  8  south  of 
Stuart  to  Route  103  west,  turn  right 
on  Route  648  at  Claudeville  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  powerhouse.  In  addition, 
the  section  can  be  reached  by  taking 
Route  614  south  from  the  Meadows 
of  Dan.  Turn  left  on  Route  602  from 
Route  614  and  proceed  to  Townes 
Dam.  A  permit  from  the  City  of 
Danville  is  required  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  no  charge  at  the  Pinnacles 


Powerhouse  or  from  the  City  Utili- 
ties Department.  Contact:  City  of 
Danville,  Director  of  Electric  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Utilities,  P.O. 
Box  3300,  Danville,  VA  24543. 
Phone:  804/  799-5270. 

East  Fork  of  Chestnut  Creek 
(Grayson  and  Carroll  Counties) 

East  Fork  of  Chestnut  Creek,  lo- 
cally known  as  Farmer's  Creek,  has 
recently  been  designated  a  catch- 
and-release  trout  fishery.  The  special 
regulation  section  includes  all  por- 
tions of  the  creek  upstream  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The  lower  mile 


of  the  special  regulation  area  is  a  low 
gradient  native  brook  trout  stream 
with  numerous  deep  pools  and  un- 
dercut banks.The  stream  decreases 
in  size  and  increases  in  gradient  up- 
stream and  is  characterized  by  nu- 
merous small  plunge  pools  and  a 
dense  rhododendron  canopy.  Adult 
brook  trout  average  8-13  inches  in 
length  with  occasional  larger  fish  in 
the  lower  reaches.  The  stream  lies 
south  of  Galax,  crossing  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  a  short  distance  east 
of  Route  89. 

Little  Stony  Creek  (Giles  County) 

Special  regulations  apply  to  that 
portion  of  Little  Stony  Creek  in  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest.  Most  of 
the  special  section  is  below  the  Cas- 
cades waterfall.  The  upper  reaches 
of  Little  Stony  Creek  contain  native 
brook  trout,  but  rainbow  trout  com- 
prise most  of  the  trout  population 
below  the  Cascades.  Adult  rain- 
bows average  7-12  inches  in  length. 
The  area  is  heavily  used  by  hikers 
and  picnickers.  The  stream  is  locat- 
ed near  Pembroke  and  can  be 
reached  by  Route  623. 

Little  Stony  Creek 
(Shenandoah  County) 

Little  Stony  Creek  is  a  small 
mountain  brook  trout  stream.  The 
special  regulations  apply  to  that  por- 
tion of  stream  above  Woodstock 
Reservoir.  Adult  brook  trout  pres- 
ently average  from  7-10  inches  in 
length.  The  stream  is  located  west  of 
Woodstock  and  Forest  Service  Road 
92  crosses  the  lower  portion  of  the 
special  regulation  section.  Much  of 
the  upper  reaches  can  only  be 
reached  by  foot  trail. 

North  Creek  (Botetourt  County) 

The  upper  section  of  the  stream 
(above  the  first  bridge  upstream  of 
the  North  Creek  campground)  is 
designated  for  special  regulations, 
while  the  lower  portion  remains 
put-n-take  trout  water.  Rainbow 
trout  predominate,  although  brook 
trout  are  present  in  the  headwater 
tributaries.  Adult  trout  will  range 
from  7-12  inches.  The  stream  is  locat- 
ed east  of  Buchanan,  a  short  distance 
from  1-81.  The  Jefferson  National 
Forest  maintains  a  campground  ad- 
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VDGlF's  trout  stream  survei/  identified  over 
2,000  miles  ofioild  trout  habitat  in  the  state, 
with  the  native  brook  trout  occupying  80%  of 
the  waters.  Biologists  are  working  to  balance 
fishing  pressure  and  protection  by  adopting 
special  regulations  on  many  of  these  streams. 


jacent  to  the  stream  and  vehicular 
access  is  available  along  most  of  its 
length. 

North  Fork  Moorman  River 
(Albemarle  County) 

The  Shenandoah  National  Park 
recently  designated  that  portion  of 
the  Moorman  River  within  the  Park 
as  its  second  fish-for-fun  stream.  The 
stream  contains  an  excellent  popula- 
tion of  brook  trout  with  numerous 
adults  of  8  to  12  inches.  In  addition,  a 
small  population  of  wild  brown 
trout  can  be  found  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  stream.  Moorman  River  can 
be  reached  by  State  Route  614  past 
Sugar  Hollow  Reservoir.  A  good 
foot  trail  parallels  the  stream  from 
the  Park  boundary. 

Ramsey's  Draft  (Augusta  County) 

Ramsey's  Draft  and  its  tributaries 
within  the  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest  became  a  special  regu- 
lation trout  stream  in  1991.  Over  10 
miles  of  fishable  water,  primarily 
within  the  recently  created  Ram- 
sey's Draft  Wilderness  Area,  pro- 
vides anglers  with  an  opportunity  to 
catch  native  brook  trout  up  to  10 


inches  in  length  in  a  remote  setting. 
Late  summer  stream  flows  are  often 
quite  low,  so  plan  to  fish  Ramsey's 
Draft  during  the  springtime.  To 
reach  Ramsey's  Draft,  drive  15  miles 
west  of  Churchville  on  State  Route 
250  and  look  for  the  Mountain 
Home  Picnic  Area  on  the  right.  A 
foot  trail  parallels  the  stream  from 
the  picnic  area. 

Rapidan  River  (Madison  County) 

The  Rapidan  is  our  best-known 
special  regulation  trout  stream.  The 
special  regulation  area  includes  that 
portion  of  the  stream  within  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  and  the 
Rapidan  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  The  stream  may  be  reached  by 
Route  662  from  Graves  Mill  or  Route 


649  from  Criglersville.  A  dirt  road 
parallels  most  of  the  stream  but  the 
upper  portion  is  gated.  Native  brook 
trout  are  the  dominant  species  and 
adult  trout  range  from  7-14  inches  in 
length.  Due  to  the  special  no  creeling 
regulation,  the  Rapidan  contains 
many  10-11  inch  trout. 

St.  Mary's  River 
(Augusta  County) 

The  special  regulation  section  in- 
cludes all  portions  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River  above  the  gate  at  the  National 
Forest  boundary.  It  is  a  fairly  high 
gradient  stream  with  a  number  of 
waterfalls.  Although  water  levels 
can  get  quite  low  along  lower  reach- 
es, flows  are  much  improved  up- 
stream and  large,  deep  pools  pro- 
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vide  ample  trout  cover.  Adult  brook 
trout  average  8-12  inches  in  length. 
Due  to  acidification  of  the  stream  in 
recent  years,  brook  trout  have  re- 
placed rainbows  as  the  dominant 
trout  species.  The  stream  lies  east  of 
Raphine  off  of  Route  608  a  short  dis- 
tance from  1-81 .  Most  of  the  area  is 
accessible  by  foot  trail  only  and 
backpacking  is  popular . 

Stewart's  Creek  (Carroll  County) 

Stewart's  Creek  is  another  of  the 
catch-and-release  trout  fisheries  in 
the  state.  It  is  a  high-gradient  native 
brook  trout  stream  with  numerous 
plunge  pools,  rock  ledges,  and  a 
dense  rhododendron  canopy  for 
cover.  Approximately  4.5  miles  of 
Stewart's  Creek  and  its  two  major 


tributaries,  North  Fork  and  South 
Fork  Stewart's  Creek,  were  opened 
to  the  public  in  1989  for  year-round 
fishing.  Only  single  hook,  artificial 
lures  can  be  used. 

Stewart's  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  is  southeast  of  Galax 
on  the  North  Carolina  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Take  exit  1  off 
1-77.  Follow  the  trailblazer  signs  to 
the  area. 

Whitetop  Laurel/Green  Cove 
Creek  (Washington  County) 

The  special  regulation  area  in- 
cludes the  lower  mile  of  Green  Cove 
Creek  plus  Whitetop  Laurel  Creek 
from  the  mouth  of  Green  Cove  to  the 
first  bridge  above  the  village  of  Tay- 
lors Valley.  Whitetop  Laurel  is  one  of 


Virginia's  largest  and  most  beautiful 
wild  trout  streams.  Wild  rainbow 
trout  dominate,  with  most  adults  in 
the  7-14-inch  class.  A  few  wild 
brown  trout  provide  occasional  tro- 
phy fish.  The  special  regulation  area 
is  located  east  of  Damascus  near  the 
Tennessee  line  and  lies  within  the 
Mount  Rogers  Recreation  Area. 

Shenandoah  National  Park 

The  Park  provides  an  entire  re- 
gion of  special  regulation  trout 
streams  extending  from  Front  Royal 
to  Waynesboro.  Regulations  require 
the  use  of  single  hook,  artificial  lures 
only,  and  restrict  daily  creel  limits  to 
five  fish,  all  of  which  must  be  eight 
inches  or  more  in  length.  The  season 
is  open  from  the  third  Saturday  in 
March  through  October  15th.  Most 
streams  within  the  Park  contain 
good  populations  of  native  brook 
trout,  but  not  all  are  open  to  fishing. 
Some  isolated  brown  trout  are  also 
found  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
large,  east  slope  streams. 


The  fingerling  stocking  program 
is  the  smallest  of  the  state's  three 
management  programs,  but  also  the 
fastest  growing.  Established  in  the 
mid-1970s,  it  is  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  potential  of 
high-elevation  lakes,  deep  reser- 
voirs, cold-water  tailwaters  and 
spring-fed  streams,  to  produce  qual- 
ity trout  fishing  opportunities  where 
wild  fisheries  are  not  possible  due  to 
lack  of  natural  reproduction. 
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Because  summer  water  tempera- 
tures are  usually  a  limiting  factor  to 
trout  survival  in  Virginia,  under  this 
program  a  stream  or  lake  must  pro- 
vide suitable  year-round  water  tem- 
peratures for  trout  survival,  have 
good  habitat,  and  be  productive 
enough  to  provide  adequate  food 
for  good  growth. 

Suitable  trout  waters  are  stocked 
once  annually  with  fingerling  or 
subcatchable  (smaller  than  the  legal 
size  limit)  trout,  and  often  length 
limits  and  angling  gear  restrictions 
are  imposed  to  protect  these  small 
fish  until  they  reach  harvestable 
size.  Generally,  the  special  regula- 
tion gear  restrictions  imposed  are 
necessary  to  avoid  high  hooking 
mortality  rates  that  occur  when  bait 
fishing  is  permitted.  These  fish  gen- 
erally will  be  caught  several  times 
before  they  eventually  reach  har- 
vestable size,  and  the  program  can 
only  be  successful  if  hooking  mor- 
tality remains  low. 

Depending  on  the  length  limit, 
these  stocked  fish  will  not  reach  a 
legal  size  for  six  months  to  two 
years.  During  this  time,  these  trout 
lose  most  of  their  hatchery  charac- 
teristics, both  in  appearance  and  be- 
havior, and  create  a  fishery  that  ap- 
proaches a  wild  one  in  terms  of  fish- 
ing experience. 

Some  of  Virginia's  most  exciting 
trout  fishing  opportunities  can  be 
found  within  our  fingerling  stock- 
ing program,  and  by  stocking  small 
fish  once  a  year,  a  high  quality  fish- 
ery can  be  developed  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  more  common  put-n- 
take  program.  Many  anglers  have 
discovered  this  quality  angling  and 
participation  in  the  program  is 
rapidly  growing.  VDGIF  recognizes 
this  growing  interest  and  is  continu- 
ing to  develop  new  waters  in  the 
state 

Trout  Lakes 

The  warm  summer  climate  of 
Virginia  limits  the  potential  for 
development  of  good  trout  popula- 
tions in  lakes.  Numerous  small 
ponds  and  lakes  are  stocked  in  the 
spring  under  the  catchable  stocking 
program  (see  Trout  Stocking  Plan), 


however,  very  few  provide  good 
year-round  trout  habitat  for  man- 
agement of  wild  or  put-n-grow  trout 
fisheries.  In  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate coldwater  habitat  in  Virginia, 
a  lake  must  either  be  located  at  high 
elevations  where  cool  summer  tem- 
peratures  prevail,  or  be  deep 
enough  to  maintain  a  cold  layer  of 
water.  Virginia  has  five  small  lakes 
at  sufficient  elevation  for  trout  and 
three  reservoirs  deep  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  two-story  fishery.  These  two- 
story  reservoirs  stratify  during  sum- 
mer months,  providing  an  upper, 
warmwater  layer  where  fish  such  as 
bass,  bluegill,  crappie  and  catfish 
exist  and  a  deep,  coldwater  layer 
suitable  for  trout. 

John  W.  Flannagan  Reservoir 
(Dickenson  County) 

This  1143-acre  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers reservoir  is  located  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  near  the 
Va.-Kentucky  state  line.  Nearly  50 
miles  of  rugged  shoreline  terrain 
surround  the  lake  perimeter.  The 
maximum  lake  depth  is  166  feet 
with  an  average  depth  of  59  feet.  Be- 
ginning in  October  of  each  year,  the 
lake  level  is  dropped  16  feet  below 
the  normal  summer  pool.  These 
conditions  remain  throughout  the 
winter  months  until  early  spring. 

The  lake  was  managed  primarily 


as  a  put-and-take  fishery  for  rain- 
bow trout  from  1966  to  1976.  In  1991, 
stocking  resumed  to  establish  the 
lake  as  a  trophy  fishery.  Sub-catch- 
able  McConaughy  rainbow  and 
Crawford  brown  trout  are  now 
stocked  yearly  and  a  minimum  size 
limit  of  10  inches  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  results  have  been  impressive. 
Fish  samples  collected  in  1993  pro- 
duced brown  trout  slightly  in  excess 
of  four  pounds  and  rainbows  just 
under  that.  Due  to  the  abundant  for- 
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age  base  of  alewives  coupled  with 
good  trout  habitat,  the  prospects  for 
trophy  trout  being  available  in  1994 
are  excellent. 

Any  good  shad  imitation  fished 
below  35  feet  should  entice  these 
trout  to  hit.  In  the  spring,  early  sum- 
mer, and  late  fall,  trout  should  be 
found  throughout  the  entire  lake. 
However,  after  August  1,  fishing  the 
main  body  of  the  lake  from  the  junc- 
tion boat  ramp  to  the  dam  is  recom- 
mended. 

Several  launch  ramps  exist  and 


Cedar  Creek  in  Frederick  County  (top)  is  one  of 
the  many  streams  throughout  the  state  that  is 
stocked  with  catchable-sized  trout,  while  Mossy 
Creek  in  Rockingham  County  (above)  is  one  of 
our  designated  trophy  trout  streams,  with 
regulations  restricting  anglers  to  flyfishing  only 
and  a  creel  limit  of  2  fish  per  day  over  20  inches. 


boat  access  areas  are  provided  at  the 
spillway,  lower  Twin  Area,  junction 
area  and  both  the  Cranesnest  and 
Pound  River  areas.  Campgrounds 
are  also  available.  Contact  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  John  W.  Flanna- 
gan  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Route  1, 
Box  268,  Haysi,  VA  24256-9736. 

Laurel  Bed  Lake  (Russell  County) 

Laurel  Bed  Lake  is  a  330-acre, 
mountaintop  impoundment  located 
approximately  10  miles  northwest 
of  Saltville.  The  lake  is  included  in 
the  Clinch  Mountain  Fee  Fishing 
Area  and,  in  addition  to  providing  a 


unique  fishery,  is  used  to  augment 
flow  to  Big  Tumbling  Creek  during 
summer  months.  The  lake  is  open  to 
fishing  from  the  opening  day  of 
trout  season  until  February  1,  with  a 
creel  limit  of  five  fish  per  day.  As 
with  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
fee  fishing  area,  a  daily  permit  is  re- 
quired in  addition  to  a  state  fishing 
license.  The  fishery  has  been  based 
almost  entirely  on  brook  trout  in 
past  years.  Fishing  is  usually  excel- 
lent through  June  with  limits  of  trout 
being  common.  Favored  fishing 
methods  include  nightcrawlers, 
meal  worms,  flies  and  spinners. 
Minnows  are  not  allowed  at  the  lake 
in  order  to  prevent  introduction  of 
other  fish  species.  Fishing  usually 
becomes  sporadic  as  the  lake  tem- 
perature increases,  with  fish  hitting 
well  for  a  few  days,  then  slacking  off 
for  several  days.  Favorite  summer 
fishing  spots  are  located  around 
coves  where  spring  branches  feed 
in.  Late  summer  and  early  fall  fish- 
ing is  dependent  on  the  number  of 
fish  that  survive  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  changes  significantly  from 
year  to  year.  Limited  camping  is  per- 
mitted on  the  management  area  and 
a  concession  is  in  operation. 

Lexington  City  Reservoir 

The  Lexington  City  Reservoir  is  a 
Lexington  Water  Supply  Reservoir 
of  22  acres.  It  is  a  put-n-grow  lake 
that  is  stocked  annually  with  brook 
trout.  The  brookies  have  done  well 
in  the  reservoir  and  many  measure 
nine  to  13  inches  in  length. 

It  is  a  half  mile  hike  to  the  reser- 
voir and  primitive  camping  is  per- 
mitted. General  fishing  regulations 
are  in  effect  and  no  trout  stamp  is  re- 
quired. A  daily  permit  is  required 
and  is  available  from  the  Lexington 
Recreation  Department  (703)  463- 
9525.  Take  Route  251  from  Lexing- 
ton to  Route  612.  The  access  road  is 
off  Route  612  at  Oakdale. 

Mills  Creek  and  Coles  Run 
Reservoirs 

Mills  Creek  (17  acres)  and  Coles 
Run  (  13  acres)  are  located  in  the 
Pedlar  Ranger  District  of  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest.  They 
are  both  old  Augusta  County  Water 
Supply  Reservoirs  that  were  first 


opened  to  fishing  in  1990. 

The  lakes  are  managed  as  put-n- 
grow  lakes  and  are  stocked  annually 
with  small  brook  trout.  Samples  col- 
lected show  good  populations  of  10 
to  12-inch  brook  trout. 

There  are  no  facilities  and  access 
by  foot  is  about  a  half  mile  to  Coles 
Run  and  11/2  miles  to  Mills  Creek. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Ped- 
lar Ranger  District  in  Buena  Vista  at 
(703)  261-6105.  Access  is  west  of 
Route  664  at  Sherando  off  of  Forest 
Road  42. 

Skidmore  Lake  (Switzer  Dam) 

Skid  more  Lake  is  a  104-acre  im- 
poundment located  off  of  Route  33 
west  of  Harrisonburg.  The  dam  was 
built  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice for  flood  control  and  water  sup- 
ply, and  is  now  managed  by  the  City 
of  Harrisonburg.  An  access  road  is 
available  off  of  Route  33.  Boats, 
without  motors,  are  permitted  but 
must  be  carried  to  the  water  as  no 
ramp  is  provided.  Fingerling  brook 
trout  have  been  stocked  since  1976 
and  fishing  has  been  permitted  since 
1979.  Fisherman  success  has  been 
good  with  most  fish  in  the  8  to  14- 
inch  range.  In  addition,  occasional 
large  brook  trout  of  2  to  3  pounds 
have  been  taken.  No  camping  is  per- 
mitted at  the  lake,  but  primitive 
camping  is  available  in  the  National 
Forest  nearby. 

Lake  Moomaw 

This  flood  control  reservoir  was 
completed  in  1981  with  the  closing 
of  the  Gathright  Dam  on  the  Jackson 
River.  It  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a  13-mile  long,  2,530-acre  reservoir 
with  more  than  43  miles  of  shore- 
line. 

Much  of  the  shoreline  is  adjacent 
to  the  13,428-acre  Gathright  Wildlife 
Management  Area  which  is  owned 
and  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  The  av- 
erage depth  of  the  lake  is  80  feet  and 
flow  augmentation  results  in  a  nor- 
mal five  to  15-foot  drawdown  by 
late  summer. 

Trout  management  at  the  reser- 
voir consists  of  stocking  subca  tell- 
able brown  trout  and  McConaughy 
strain  of  rainbow  trout. 

Brown  trout  fishing  has  been 
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good  in  recent  years.  Brown  trout  of 
2  to  5  pounds  should  be  numerous 
in  1994.  McConaughy  strain  rain- 
bow trout  are  doing  very  well,  also. 
Most  trout  are  caught  by  trolling 
with  shad  imitation  crankbaits, 
some  are  caught  still  fishing  with 
live  shad  25  feet  down  and  others  by 
jump  fishing.  Some  are  caught  inci- 
dental to  bass  fishing. 

The  area  around  Moomaw  pro- 
vides nearly  year-round  opportuni- 
ties for  boating  water  sports,  fishing, 
camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  bind- 
ing, sight-seeing,  photography  and 
hunting. 

Boats  are  restricted  to  a  maxi- 
mum length  of  25  feet.  No  house 
boats  are  allowed  and  excessive 
noise  is  prohibited.  Trailer-launched 
boats  must  be  launched  at  ramps  at 
Fortney  Branch,  Bolar  Rat  or  Coles 
Point.  Canoes  and  cartops  can  be 
launched  at  Coles  Mountain  Fishing 
Access,  McClintock  Bridge,  Mc- 
Clintock  Point  and  Midway. 

The  lake  is  open  24  hours  a  day, 
year-round.  There  is  a  12-inch  size 
limit  on  bass  and  10  inches  on  trout. 
Neither  trout  nor  forest  stamp  is  re- 
quired. 

The  Bolar  Mountain  Recreation 
Area  provides  camping,  swimming 
beaches,  restrooms  and  picnic 
grounds.  Bolar  Rat  has  a  picnic  area, 
a  four-lane  boat  dock,  a  courtesy 
dock,  a  marina,  and  restrooms. 
There  are  primitive  camping  areas  at 
Greenwood  and  McClintock  Point. 
The  Morris  Hill  Campground  and 
picnic  area,  the  four-lane  Fortney 
Branch  ramp  and  courtesy  dock, 
and  the  Coles  Mountain  Area  are  lo- 
cated on  the  south  end  of  the  lake  in 
Alleghany  County.  A  daily  fee  is 
charged  for  swimming,  picnicking, 
camping  and  use  of  boat  ramps. 

For  facilities  information,  contact 
the  James  River  Ranger  District  in 
Covington  (703)  962-2214;  the  Warm 
Springs  Ranger  District  in  Hot 
Springs  (703)  839-2521  or  839-2442; 
or  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  Covington  (703)  962-1138. 

Philpott  Reservoir 

Philpott  Lake  is  a  2,880-acre  reser- 
voir located  west  of  Martinsville. 
Warmwater  fishing  is  the  major  at- 


traction, but  trout  are  also  stocked 
annually.  Stockings  generally  con- 
sist of  8  to  9-inch  McConaughy  rain- 
bow trout  released  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  Fishing  success  has  been  high- 
ly variable,  probably  due  to  the 
varying  size  of  the  summer  coldwa- 
ter  habitat  available.  Trout  can  be 
caught  throughout  the  lake  during 
spring,  fall  and  winter,  but  during 
summer  months,  most  successful 
fishermen  fish  deep  at  night. 
Philpott  generally  produces  some  of 
the  larger  rainbow  trout  taken  each 
year,  with  catches  up  to  7-8  pounds. 


tends  from  the  Forest  Service 
boundary  above  the  old  C  &  O  Dam 
upstream  2.5  miles  to  the  Clifton 
Forge  Dam.  Within  this  section,  sub- 
catchable  brown  trout  are  stocked 
once  annually.  The  stream  contains 
good  numbers  of  8  to  12-inch  brown 
trout  with  occasional  fish  to  20  inch- 
es. The  stream  maintains  good  flow 
throughout  the  year  and  provides 
wide,  flat  pools  and  good  fly-fishing 
opportunities.  The  best  way  to  ac- 
cess this  stream  is  by  Route  606  from 
Clifton  Forge  to  the  access  road  for 
the  Clifton  Forge  Water  Plant.  Fish- 


Special 
Regulations 

In  the  following  streams,  special 
regulations  require  the  use  of  single 
hook,  artificial  lures  and  restrict 
creel  to  fish  over  12  inches  in  length. 
Trout  from  8-10  inches  are  stocked 
periodically  and  allowed  to  grow 
for  several  months  to  a  year  before 
being  creeled.  This  approach  can  be 
used  in  streams  that  maintain  good 
flow,  cool  summer  waters  and  are 
productive  enough  for  good  growth 
of  trout. 

Smith  Creek  (Alleghany  County) 

The  special  regulation  section  ex- 


Trout  falling  opportunities  abound  in  the 
Commonwealth,  from  accessible  put-n-take 
fishing  to  wild  trout  fishing  in  remote  mountain 
areas,  and  even  urban  fishing  opportunities  in 
community  lakes. 


ermen  must  park  at  the  entrance  and 
walk  a  half  mile  to  the  stream. 

Snake  Creek  (Carroll  County) 

Special  regulations  apply  to  all  of 
Big  Snake  Creek  below  Hull  Ford 
and  all  of  Little  Snake  Creek  below 
the  junction  of  Routes  922  and  674. 
The  stream  is  located  just  north  of 
Fancy  Gap.  Snake  Creek  is  a  moder- 
ate gradient,  softwater,  gravel  bot- 
tomed stream  with  an  average 
width  of  about  18  feet.  Holdover  of 
stocked  fish  is  good  along  with  a  fair 
population  of  native  brook  trout. 
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Trophy  Trout 
Streams 

Management  of  a  few  selected 
streams  as  trophy  trout  water  is  rela- 
tively new  to  Virginia.  Regulations 
restrict  fishing  to  the  use  of  single 
hook  artificial  lures  and  the  creel  to  2 
fish  per  day  over  16  inches  (except 
for  Mossy  Creek  where  the  creel  is 
one  fish  per  day  over  20  inches). 
Mossy  Creek,  Sinking  Creek,  and 
Smith  Creek,  furthermore,  are  re- 


stricted to  fly-fishing  only.  The  man- 
agement approach  is  generally  to 
stock  fingerling  trout  (5-6")  in  high 
quality  streams  where  they  will 
grow  exceptionally  fast. 

Buffalo  Creek 
(Rockbridge  County) 

The  special  regulation  area  in- 
cludes that  section  of  stream  from 
the  confluence  of  Colliers  Creek  up- 
stream 2.9  miles  to  the  confluence  of 
North  and  South  Forks  of  Buffalo 
Creek.  The  stream  flows  through 
private  land  and  requires  a  written 
landowner  permit  to  fish,  which  is 
available  from  the  VDGIF  office  in 
Verona  (please  include  a  SASE). 
Brown  and  rainbow  trout  are 


stocked  annually  as  subcatchables 
and  good  numbers  of  10  to  16-inch 
fish  are  available.  Trophy  fish  of  5  to 
8  pounds  have  been  caught  in  the 
stream.  Buffalo  Creek  can  be 
reached  by  taking  Route  251  from 
Lexington. 

Dan  River  (Patrick  County) 

The  special  regulation  section  is 
located  within  the  Pinnacles  Hydro- 
electric Project  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "Grand  Canyon"  of  Virginia. 
The  terrain  is  quite  rugged  and  the 
scenery  is  spectacular.  The  section 
contains  approximately  six  miles  of 
stream  and  extends  from  Talbott 
Dam  downstream  to  the  confluence 
with  Townes  Reservoir.  The  fishery 
is  maintained  by  natural  reproduc- 
tion and  consists  primarily  of  rain- 
bow trout  in  the  8-12  inch  size  range 
and  brown  trout  in  the  8-18  inch  size 
range.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  spe- 
cial  regulation  section  can  be 
reached  by  taking  Route  614  south 
from  the  Meadows  of  Dan.  Turn 
right  on  Route  601  and  proceed  to 
Talbott  Dam.  The  lower  reach  of  the 
section  can  only  be  accessed  by  boat 
at  the  upper  end  of  Townes  Reser- 
voir. A  permit  from  the  City  of 
Danville  is  required  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  no  charge  from  the  City 
Utilities  Department  or  on  site  at  the 
Pinnacles  Powerhouse.  Contact: 
City  of  Danville,  Director  of  Electric 
Division,  Department  of  Utilities, 
P.O.  Box  3300,  Danville,  VA  24543. 
Phone:  804/788-5270. 

Mossy  Creek  (Augusta  County) 

The  special  section  includes 
about  4  miles  of  stream  extending 
upstream  from  the  Augusta /Rock- 
ingham County  line.  The  stream  is 
located  just  off  of  Route  42  south  of 
Bridgewater.  Fishing  in  Mossy 
Creek  is  restricted  to  fly-fishing  only 
and  a  written  landowner  permit 
must  be  obtained  (available  from  the 
VDGIF  office  in  Verona.  Please  in- 
clude a  SASE).  Mossy  Creek  is  a  clas- 
sic, meadow  limestone  stream  aver- 
aging about  15  feet  in  width  and 
flowing  through  open  pastures. 
Brown  trout  in  the  3  to  7-pound  class 
are  available  to  fishermen. 


Sinking  Creek  (Giles  and  Craig 
Counties) 

The  special  area  includes  two  sec- 
tions of  stream  in  Giles  County.  The 
first  section  extends  from  a  cable 
with  VDGIF  sign  0.4  miles  below  the 
State  Route  703  low-water  bridge 
,upstream  1.8  miles  to  a  cable  with 
VDGIF  sign  (which  is  0.1  mile  above 
the  Reynolds  farm  covered  bridge). 
The  second  section  runs  from  a  cable 
with  VDGIF  sign  1.0  mile  below  the 
State  Route  642  bridge,  upstream  to 
a  cable  with  VDGIF  sign  (which  is 
0.5  miles  above  the  State  Route  642 
bridge  in  Craig  County).  Brown  and 
rainbow  trout  are  stocked  annually 
and  angling  is  restricted  to  fly-fish- 
ing only.  A  fishing  permit  is  required 
to  fish  this  stream.  Permits  may  be 
obtained  at  the  VDGIF  office  in 
Blacksburg  and  locally  at  the  Twin 
Oaks  Grocery  Store  on  State  Route 
42  in  Craig  County,  the  Super  Value 
Grocery  Store  in  Newport,  and  the 
Orvis  Shop  in  Roanoke. 

Smith  Creek 
(Rockingham  County) 

The  special  section  includes  ap- 
proximately 1.5  miles  of  stream 
opened  in  1989  near  Lacy  Spring. 
Smith  Creek  flows  through  private 
farmland  and  requires  a  written 
landowner  permit  to  fish,  which  is 
available  from  VDGIF  office  in 
Verona  (please  include  a  SASE). 
Brown  trout  fingerlings  are  stocked 
annually  in  the  fall.  Good  numbers 
of  10-16  inch  trout  are  available  and 
fish  over  4  pounds  have  been  report- 
ed. In  the  fly-fishing  only  stream, 
only  two  trout  over  16  inches  can  be 
creeled  daily,  and  year-round  fish- 
ing is  allowed. 

Smith  River  (Henry  County) 

The  special  area  includes  the 
posted  section  extending  3  miles 
downstream  from  Towne  Creek 
near  the  town  of  Bassett.  Smith 
River  is  Virginia's  most  noted  tro- 
phy trout  stream.  The  historic  state 
record  18-pound,  11 -ounce  brown 
trout  was  taken  in  1979  and  numer- 
ous trout  exceeding  10  pounds  have 
been  caught.  Smith  River  is  a  large, 
flat,  tailwater  stream  receiving  cold- 
water  discharges  from  Philpott 
Dam. 
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Area  Maps 

Caution: 

We  have  made  an  effort  to  include  all  quality  trout  fishing  waters  on  these 
area  maps.  Inclusion  of  a  stream,  howevor,  does  not  indicate  that  all  or  part  of 
the  stream  is  open  to  public  fishing.  Some  of  the  native  trout  streams  listed  will 
require  landowner  permission  and  additional  permits  as  will  a  few  of  the  special 
regulation  streams.  Please  call  your  district  fisheries 
office  if  you  have  a  question  concerning  private 


vs.  public  fishing  on  a  stream. 

In  addition,  we  have  given  the  general 
location  of  each  stream,  but  it  is 
essential  to  obtain  a  topographical 
or  county  map  to  pinpoint  specific  t 

locations  before  you  start  your  ^_ 

fishing  trip. 


Area  #1 


Legend 

wild  trout  streams 
i  stocked  trout  waters 
special  regulation  waters 


Frederick  County 

(1)  Hogue  Creek 

(2)  Clearbrook  Lake 

(3)  Winchester  Lakes 

(4)  Cedar  Creek 

(5)  Paddy  Run 

Shenandoah  County 

(6)  Passage  Creek 

(7)  Little  Passage  Creek 

(8)  Peters  Mill  Creek 

(9)  Big  Stoney  Creek 

(10)  Little  Stoney  Creek 

(11)  Mill  Creek 

(12)  Tomahawk  Pond 

Rockingham  County 

(13)  N.  Fk.  Shenandoah  River 

(14)  German  River 

(15)  Slate  Lick  Lake 

(16)  Dry  River 

(17)  SwitzerLake 

(18)  Blacks  Run 

(19)  Hone  Quarry  Lake 

(20)  Briery  Branch  Lake 

(21)  Silver  Lake 

(22)  Madison  Run  (SNP) 

(23)  Big  Run  (SNP) 

(37)  Smith  Creek 

Page  County 

(24)  Naked  Creek  (SNP) 

(25)  Cub  Run 

(26)  Upper  Passage  Creek 

(27)  Jeremys  Run  (SNP) 

(38)  Hawksbill  Creek 

Rappahannock  County 

(28)  Piney  River  (SNP) 

(29)  N.  Fk.  Thornton  River  (SNP) 

(30)  Hazel  River  (SNP) 

Madison  County 

(31)  Hughes  Rivers  (SNP) 

(32)  Robinson  River  (SNP) 

(33)  Rose  River  (SNP) 

(34)  Rapidan  River  (SNP) 

Greene  County 

(35)  Conway  River 

(36)  South  River 


Area  #2 


Augusta  County 

(1)  North  River 

(2)  Hearthstone  Lake 

(3)  ElkhornLake 

(4)  North  River 

(5)  BraleyPond 

(6)  Ramseys  Draft 

(7)  Mossy  Creek 

(8)  Meadow  Run  (SNP) 

(9)  Paine  Run  (SNP) 

(10)  South  River 

(11)  Back  Creek 

(12)  Lower  Sherando  Lake 

(1 3)  Upper  Sherando  Lake 

(14)  Mills  Creek  Reservoir 

(15)  Coles  Run  Reservoir 

(16)  St.  Marys  River 

Albemarle  County 

(17)  N.  Fk.  Moormans  River  (SNP) 

(18)  Doyles  River  (SNP) 

(19)  Sugar  Hollow  Reservoir 

Allegheny  County 

(20)  ShawversRun 

(21)  Jerrys  Run 


(22)  Pounding  Mill  Creek 

(23)  Smith  Creek 

(24)  Clifton  Forge  Reservoir 

(25)  Smith  Creek 

(26)  Simpson  Creek 

Bath  County 

(27)  DouthatLake 

(28)  Wilson  Creek 

(29)  Pads  Creek 

(30)  Cascades  Creek 

(31 )  Lake  Moomaw 

(32)  Back  Creek 

(33)  Little  Back  Creek 

(34)  Back  Creek 

(35)  Jackson  River 

(36)  Muddy  Run 

(37)  Jordan  Run 

(38)  Mares  Run 
(62)  Spring  Run 

Highland  County 

(39)  Bullpasture  River 

(40)  Benson  Run 

(41)  S.  Fk.  Potomac  River 

(42)  Laurel  Fork 


Amherst  County 

(43)  Pedlar  River 

(44)  N.Fk.  Buffalo  River 

(45)  Little  Piney  River 

(47)  S.  Fk.  Piney  River 

(48)  N.  Fk.  Piney  River 

Nelson  County 

(46)  Shoe  Creek 

(49)  S.  Fk.  Tye  River 

(50)  N.Fk.  Tye  River 

(51)  Tye  River 

Rockbridge  County 

(53)  S.  Fk.  Buffalo  Creek 

(54)  Buffalo  Creek 

(55)  Lexington  Reservoir 

(56)  Mill  Creek 

(57)  Guys  Run 

(58)  Maury  River 

(59)  South  River 

(60)  Irish  Creek 

(61 )  Big  Marys  Creek 
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Area  #3 


Legend 


wild  trout  streams 
stocked  trout  waters 
special  regulation  waters 


Botetourt  County 

(1)  Roaring  Run 

(2)  Sinking  Creek 

(3)  Mill  Creek 

(4)  Jennings  Creek 

(5)  Middle  Creek 

(6)  North  Creek 

Bedford  County 

(7)  Hunting  Creek 

(8)  Reed  Creek 

(9)  Overstreet  Creek 

(10)  Stony  Creek 

(11)  Liberty  Lake 

Roanoke  County 

(12)  Tinker  Creek 

(13)  Glade  Creek 
(1 4-1 5)  Roanoke  River 

Franklin  County 

(16)  Maggadee  Creek 

(17)  Green  Creek 

(18)  Runnett  Bag  Creek 

(19)  Shooting  Creek 

(20)  Philpott  Reservoir 

Henry  County 

(21)  Smith  River 

Patrick  County 

(22)  Rock  Castle  Creek 

(23)  Smith  River 

(24)  Dan  River 

(25)  Round  Meadow  Creek 

(26)  Dan  River 

(27)  Ararat  River 

(28)  Clarks  Creek 

(29)  S.  Fk.  Mayo  River 

(30)  Poorhouse  Creek 

(31)  N.  Fk.  Mayo  River 
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Area  #4 


Craig  County 

(1)  Potts  Creek 

(2)  Barbours  Creek 

(3)  Meadow  Creek 

(4)  Sinking  Creek 

Giles  County 

(5)  Big  Stoney  Creek 

(6)  Little  Stoney  Creek 

(7)  Johns  Creek 

(8)  Mill  Creek 

(9)  Dismal  Creek 

Montgomery  County 

(10)  Craig  Creek 

(11)  Poverty  Creek 

(12)  Toms  Creek 

(13)  S.  Fk.  Roanoke  River 

Floyd  County 

(14)  Goose  Creek 

(15)  Little  River 

(16)  W.  Fk.  Little  River 

(17)  Howells  Creek 


(18)  MiraFork 

(19)  Indian  Creek 

(20)  Burkes  Fork 

(21)  Laurel  Fork 

Carroll  County 

(22)  Big  Reed  Island  Creek 

(23)  Snake  Creek 

(24)  Elk  Spur  Branch 

(25)  Stewarts  Creek 

(26)  Crooked  Creek 

(27)  Little  Reed  Island  Creek 

Pulaski  County 

(28)  W.  Fk.  Peak  Creek 

Bland  County 

(29)  Laurel  Fork  Creek 

(30)  Wolf  Creek 

(31)  Lick  Creek 


Wythe  County 

(32)  W.  Fk.  Reed  Creek 

(33)  GuillonFork 

(34)  Stoney  Creek 

(35)  Dry  Run 

Grayson  County 

(36)  Hales  Lakes 

(37)  Elk  Creek 

(38)  Middle  Fox  Creek 

(39)  Fox  Creek 

(40)  Big  Wilson  Creek 

(41)  Helton  Creek 

(42)  E.  Fk.  Chestnut  Creek 
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License 
Requirements 

All  residents  16  years  of  age  and 
older  are  required  to  possess  a 
state  fishing  license  to  fish  for  trout. 
Persons  who  fish  in  designated 
stocked  waters  (those  waters  listed 
in  the  Trout  Stocking  Plan)  must  have 
an  additional  trout  license.  A  National 
Forest  Stamp  is  necessary  when  fish- 
ing in  most  waters  within  the 
George  Washington  or  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson National  Forests.  Refer  to 
your  fishing  regulation  pamphlet 
for  specific  exemptions  and  costs  of 
licenses. 

When  fishing  in  non-designated 
trout  waters,  such  as  wild  trout 
streams  or  special  regulations  areas 
(except  the  Jackson  River),  the  an- 
gler only  needs  a  state  fishing  license. 
However,  many  of  the  special  regu- 
lation areas  require  a  signed  permit 
card  which  can  be  obtained  at  no  cost 
from  certain  VDGIF  offices  and 
streamside  landowners  (refer  to  in- 
dividual stream  descriptions  in  this 
guide  for  details). 

Out-of-state  anglers  who  fish  des- 
ignated stocked  waters  need  to  pur- 
chase both  a  non-resident  state  fishing 
license  (five-day  non-resident  licens- 
es are  available)  and  a  non-resident 
trout  license.  For  fishing  in  wild  trout 
or  special  regulation  waters  (except 
the  Jackson  River),  the  non-resident 
needs  only  a  non-resident  state  fishing 
license,  the  appropriate  National  For- 
est Stamps  and  the  appropriate  spe- 
cial regulation  permits. 

Fee-fishing  areas  require  a  state 
fishing  license  and  a  daily  fishing  per- 
mit that  can  be  obtained  on  site. 

Senior  citizens  holding  previous- 
ly issued  (but  no  longer  available)  $5 
senior  lifetime  fishing  licenses  do  not 
need  to  purchase  any  additional 


fishing  or  trout  licenses.  Plus,  Vir- 
ginia residents  65  years  or  older  do 
not  need  to  purchase  a  National  For- 
est Stamp. 

Please  consult  the  regulation 
pamphlet  available  where  you  pur- 
chased your  license  for  specific  re- 
strictions on  size,  creel,  gear  restric- 
tions, and  season  lengths. 


Lynchburg 

Rt.  6,  Box  410 

Forest,  VA  24551  (804/525-7720). 

Verona 

4725  Lee  Highway 

Verona,  VA  24482  (703/248-9360). 


Trout  season  opens  in  Virginia  on  Saturday,  March  19.  Streams  are  stocked  preseason  and  normally  at 
2-week  intervals  through  May. 


More  Questions 
About  Trout  Fishing? 

Call  or  write  to  your  closest 
VF>GIF  office: 

Richmond 

4010  W.  Broad  Street 

Richmond,  VA  23230  (804/367- 

1000/VTDD). 


Vinton 

209  East  Cleveland  Avenue 

Vinton,  VA  24179  (703/857-7704). 

Blacksburg 

2001  South  Main  Street 

Blacksburg,  VA  24060  (703/951- 

7923). 

Marion 

Rt.l,Boxl07 

Marion,  VA  24354  (703/783-4860). 
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One-of-a-Kind  Bird 
Dog  Seminar — 
March  25, 26, 27 

Delmar  Smith  is  back!  The  leg- 
endary bird  dog  trainer  from  Okla- 
homa will  present  a  two-day  and 
three-night  seminar  on  bird  dog 
training  on  March  25,  26,  and  27  at 
Oakland  Shooting  preserve  in  Or- 
ange County.  Sponsored  by  the  La- 
hore Bird  Dog  Club,  the  seminar  is 
the  only  one  being  offered  in  Vir- 
ginia by  Delmar  this  year,  and  is  an 
intensive,  hands-on  course  for  gun 
dog  owners,  with  participants 
working  their  own  dogs  under  Del- 
mar's  supervision. 

The  course  covers  the  basics  of 
field  training  a  bird  dog,  from  yard 
training  to  bird  work  to  field  trial- 
ing.  Participants  will  learn  first- 
hand the  techniques  that  have 
proven  successful  for  the  five-time 
winner  of  both  the  National  Open 
and  U.S.  Open  Brittany  Champi- 
onships. They  will  also  be  exposed 
to  the  gentle  humor  and  wisdom  of 
a  trainer  who  is  known  to  many 
as  the  "grandaddy  of  them  all." 

For  more  information  on  fees  and 
registration,  contact  Lahore  Bird 
Dog  Club,  c/o  Dave  Pomfret,  Box 
1265,  Orange,  VA  22960.  Phone: 
703/854-4540.  □ 

Game  Warden  of 
the  Year 

Sergeant  William  B.  Tuttle  of  Bath 
County  has  been  named  Warden  of 
the  Year  by  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Says 
Major  Lewis  Brandt,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Division, 
"For  over  25  years,  Sergeant  Tuttle 
has  been  an  exceptional  game  war- 
den for  the  Department.  Specifically, 
in  the  past  year  he  has  exhibited  his 
talent  for  innovation  and  initiative 
in  the  field,  his  spirit  of  cooperation 


with  other  divisions  and  his  drive  to 
promote  conservation  through  edu- 
cational programs  and  enforcement 
activities." 

Last  fall,  as  a  result  of  his  inves- 
tigative abilities,  Sergeant  Tuttle  as- 
sisted in  a  special  operation  in 
Craigsville  which  resulted  in  55  ar- 
rests. And,  in  1992,  he  claimed  the 
distinction  of  gaining  the  first  con- 
viction of  involuntary  manslaughter 
in  a  hunting  accident  case,  due 
largely  to  his  thorough  and  meticu- 
lous investigative  skills. 

In  addition,  Tuttle  was  responsi- 
ble for  succeeding  in  obtaining  the 
use  of  jet  boats  for  the  patrol  of  the 
Jackson  River;  organizing  and  im- 
plementing the  back-country  ATV 
patrols  in  his  work  area;  and  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  patrols  with  the 
use  of  a  mountain  bike. 

"Sergeant  Tuttle' s  knack  for  inno- 
vative ideas  and  remarkable  ability 
to  overcome  obstacles  of  money, 
labor,  and  time  is  not  restricted  sole- 
ly to  the  Law  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion," added  Brandt.  "In  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  Sergeant  Tuttle 
retrofitted  a  confiscated  ATV  to  haul 
buckets  for  stocking  trout  into  re- 
mote areas  which  would  otherwise 
be  inaccessible  to  the  stocking 
truck." 

Sergeant  Tuttle  also  assists  with 
the  Hunter  Education  Champi- 
onships and  organizes  and  presents 
an  average  of  15  educational  pro- 
grams on  conservation  and  law  en- 
forcement each  year  at  local  schools 
and  civic  clubs. 

"As  a  result  of  Sergeant  Tuttle' s 
work  record,  it  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  he  achieved  the  highest 
rating  given  on  his  overall  perfor- 
mance last  year,"  said  Brandt.  "In 
our  eyes,  Sergeant  Tuttle  is  more 
than  exceptional,  his  rating  is  off  the 
scale." 

Tuttle,  57,  began  his  career  with 
the  Department  in  1968.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Sergeant  in  1973.  □ 
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Sgt.  Bill  Tuttle  of  Bath  Count}/  was  singled  out 
as  Game  Warden  of  the  Year  for  his  exceptional 
performance  as  a  law  enforcement  officer;  photo 
by  Dennis  Martin. 

For  Kids  Only 

Want  to  catch  the  first  trout  of 
your  life?  Well,  the  Rapidan  Chapter 
of  Trout  Unlimited  (TU)  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  once  again  invite  all 
you  kids  12  and  under  to  join  hi  the 
trout  fishing  fun  Opening  Day  on 
the  Rose  River  in  Madison  County. 

We  make  sure  that  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  prime  trout  water  is  well- 
stocked  for  all  500  or  more  of  you 
who  will  show  up  for  this  "kids 
only"  event  that  was  started  14  years 
ago  by  TU  in  an  effort  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  catch  a  trout  on  Opening 
Day. 

In  addition,  we  make  the  stretch 
of  the  river  "off  limits"  to  adults  for 
the  whole  day.  Of  course,  you  can 
order  adults  to  help  you  bait  your 
line  and  carry  sandwiches  down  to 
the  stream,  but  they  won't  be  al- 
lowed to  fish  any  of  your  trout  water. 

So,  get  your  folks  up  early  on  Sat- 
urday, March  19,  because  the  fun 
starts  at  9:00  a.m.  Plus,  landowner 
Jimmy  Graves  of  Graves  Mountain 
Lodge  has  graciously  opened  up  his 
land  which  borders  the  stream  for 
the  day,  which  allows  for  ample 
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parking  and  plenty  of  access  to  the 
stream.You  don't  need  a  license  and 
you  don't  need  a  penny  to  fish,  but 
you  do  need  to  bring  your  own  tack- 
le and  bait. 

Tell  your  parents  that  the  stream 
is  located  along  Route  670  between 
Criglersville  and  Syria.  If  they  have 
any  questions,  they  can  call  George 
Huber  of  the  Rapidan  Chapter  of  TU 
at  (703)  923-4278  for  more  informa- 
tion. Don't  miss  the  fun!  □ 

Book  reviews 

Rivers  of  Memory  by  Harry  Middle- 
ton,  Pruett  Publishing  Company, 
CO  1993.  $18.95 

Harry  Middleton  has  given  life  to 
the  memories  and  dreams  of  every 
flyfisherman  and  trout  angler  in  this 
small  collection  of  essays.  Rich  in 
startling  metaphors  and  words  that 
tumble  over  the  pages  like  bright 
fireworks,  this  is  a  book  that  must  be 
read  sparingly,  a  bit  a  time,  for  it  is 
easy  to  experience  a  sensory  over- 
load with  the  images  Middleton  cre- 
ates. 

From  recollections  of  small  trout 
streams  in  Southern  mountains  to 
fishing  in  Baja,  Middleton  writes  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  bottle  his  memo- 
ries in  the  freshest  images  possible, 
so  that  when  they  are  uncorked,  one 
can  smell  the  water  and  view  a  vi- 
sion so  bright  it  hurts  the  eyes. 

This  collection  is  especially 
poignant  since  Middleton  died 
shortly  after  its  publication.  In  fact, 
this  collection  has  a  wistful  quality 
to  it,  as  if  in  the  effort  to  immortalize 
an  experience,  one  must  admit  the 
essential  mortality  of  our  own  lives. 

Bloodties.  Nature,  Culture,  and  the 
Hunt,  by  Ted  Kerasote,  Random 
House,  N.Y.  1993.  $22. 

For  every  hunter  who  has  ever 
struggled  with  the  words  to  explain 
his  or  her  love  for  the  hunt,  Ted 
Kerasote  has  given  them  an  elo- 
quent voice  in  Bloodties.  Unlike  the 
predictable  arguments  we've  heard 
too  often,  Kerasote  takes  the  reader 
on  another  journey,  one  that  honest- 
ly probes  our  past  and  present  her- 
itage, along  with  the  thoughts  of 


those  who  condemn  the  hunting 
community. 

By  recording  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  native  Greenlanders  who 
still  practice  subsistence  hunting, 
the  experiences  of  trophy  hunters 
pursuing  record  book  snow  sheep  in 
Siberia,  and  the  results  of  a  surpris- 
ing two-day  interview  with  Wayne 
Pacelle  of  the  Fund  for  Animals, 
Kerasote  confronts  the  reader  with 
the  conflicting  arguments,  the  clash 
of  philosophies,  and  the  effects  of  in- 
dividual action  which  finally  vindi- 
cate a  sport  and  a  heritage  we  are 
struggling  to  keep  alive. 

With  dispassionate  observations, 
personal  experiences,  and  thought- 
ful and  intelligent  discussion,  Kera- 
sote has  made  a  powerful  and  com- 
passionate argument  for  hunting — 
perhaps  not  as  it  always  is,  but  as  it 
always  should  be.  □ 

Letters 

Your  article  "Be  Fruitful  and  Mul- 
tiply" in  the  November  93  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  brings  to  mind  the 
wonderful  times  that  I  had  learning 
to  manage  wildlife  while  I  was  serv- 
ing at  the  Marine  Corps  Base  at 
Quantico. 

Some  of  us  volunteered  to  man- 
age the  fish  and  wildlife  on  the  Base 
in  addition  to  our  regular  duties.  We 
were  given  outstanding  guidance 
and  support  by  your  Department.  I 
worked  with  I.T.  Quinn,  Chester 
Phelps,  and  Landowner  Assistance 
Biologist  Charley  Gilchrist. 

In  addition  to  seed  for  annual 
game  bird  food  plots,  Charley  gave 
me  50  pounds  of  bicolor  lespedeza 
seed  for  permanent  plots.  Since  we 
had  no  planter  or  seeder,  Charley 
loaned  us  the  Department's  seeder 
which  was  mounted  on  a  war  sur- 
plus Jeep.  Not  only  did  you  folks 
loan  us  your  Jeep,  you  gave  us  a 
state  credit  card  to  pay  for  the  gas 
and  oil  we  used  to  plant  the  seed! 
Such  cooperation  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve! 

Your  Jeep  was  pretty  worn  out,  so 
we  transferred  the  planter  to  one  of 
our  Jeeps  and  put  yours  into  the 
motor  transport  school  where  the 
students  rebuilt  the  motor,  replaced 


all  the  tires,  rebuilt  the  body  and  re- 
painted it.  When  the  seed  was  all  in 
the  ground,  we  put  the  seeder  back 
on  your  Jeep  and  called  for  Charley 
to  come  get  it. 

To  say  that  we  had  excellent  rela- 
tionships is  certainly  true.  Every- 
time  that  you  send  me  your  maga- 
zine I  am  reminded  of  those  grand 
times  I  spent  in  the  field  with  your 
people. 

P.S.  During  the  three  years  that  I 
managed  the  game,  we  doubled  the 
quail  harvest  and  tripled  the  turkey 
take  from  10  to  33.  Are  there  still  any 
of  those  bicolor  lespedeza  plots  still 
on  the  Base? 

General  Co  Totman, 
USMC  retired 
Waldoboro,  Maine 

Thank  you  for  sharing  your  memories  of 
managing  wildlife  and  of  the  "excellent 
relationships"  which  you  enjoyed  with 
our  Department  during  the  1950s.  I  re- 
cently spoke  with  Charley  Gilchrist, 
now  retired,  who  recalls  the  extensive  re- 
pairs you  all  made  to  our  Jeep,  and  the 
planting  of  bicolor  lespedeza.  Charley 
also  recalls  your  enthusiasm  and  that 
you  "would  move  heaven  and  earth  if 
necessary,"  to  accomplish  practices  ben- 
eficial to  wildlife. 

The  cooperative  relationship  between 
our  Department  and  Quantico  contin- 
ues. Tim  Stamps,  the  current  natural  re- 
sources manager  on  Quantico,  assures 
me  that  some  of  the  bicolor  plants  now 
on  the  Base  would  date  from  when  you 
were  there.  In  addition,  some  of  the  old 
bicolor  locations,  those  that  have  been 
invaded  by  volunteer  Virginia  pines 
over  the  years,  are  now  being  cleared, 
which  will  allow  the  bicolor  again  to 
flourish,  spread,  and  serve  the  purposes 
that  you  intended  — providing  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife. 

Currently,  about  100  turkeys  are 
taken  by  hunters  from  Quantico  annu- 
ally, and  between  900  and  1000  deer 
each  fall.  Those  who  live  in  that  region  of 
Virginia  and  enjoy  the  abundant 
wildlife  on  the  Base  can  be  extremely 
grateful  for  your  dedicated  work  and 
that  of  others  who  have  followed  your  ex- 
ample. 

Irv  Kenyon,  VDGIF 
Special  Projects 
Wildlife  Biologist 
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by  Col.  William  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer 


urricanes  and  earthquakes  are 
horrible  events,  and  the  arrival 
of  zebra  mussels  in  America's  fresh- 
water lakes  and  rivers  is  in  the  same 
category.  They  are  coming  to  Vir- 
ginia unless  heroic  measures  are 
taken  to  stop  them.  They  are  serious 
pests  which  threaten  sportfishing 
and  other  biological  resources  in  all 
freshwater  bodies.  Fortunately, 
however,  they  do  not  live  in  saltwa- 
ter, so  are  no  threat  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  its  bays. 

Mature  zebra  mussels  are  small 
bivalve  mollusks,  less  than  an  inch 
long,  with  shells  marked  by  dark 
and  light  bands.  When  very  young 
they  are  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead 
and  their  small  size  makes  them  al- 
most undetectable  and  easily  trans- 
portable. 

An  exotic  species  which  is  bv  be- 
lieved to  have  hitched  a  ride  to 
North  America  by  boat,  these  mus- 
sels have  already  invaded  the  Great 
Lakes  where  they  are  unbelievable 
pests,  clogging  water  intakes,  cover- 
ing boat  hulls,  dock  pilings  and 
smothering  populations  of  native 
mussels.  They  are  the  only  freshwa- 
ter mussels  which  attach  in  clusters 
to  submerged  objects. 

Zebra  mussels  are  almost  impos- 
sible to  scrape  off  from  any  object, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
results  from  their  ability  to  multiply. 
In  a  very  short  time,  a  handful  of 
them  will  become  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Shortly  thereafter  there  will 
be  millions. 

If  they  are  spread  to  Virginia, 
much  of  the  blame  will  fall  upon 
boaters  who  move  small  boats  from 
one  body  of  water  to  another.  Since 
the  very  zebra  mussels  are  so  tiny, 
they  are  difficult  to  see  on  a  boat  hull 
and  will  be  inadvertently  transport- 
ed unless  boaters  are  very  observant 
and  meticulously  careful. 

When  boats  are  removed  from 
waters  which  might  be  infested, 


Menacing  Mussels 


boaters  should  check  boats  and  trail- 
ers for  attached  mussels.  Live  wells, 
bail  buckets,  trailer  tires,  anchors, 
anchor  lines,  fishing  tackle  and  any- 
thing else  which  has  been  in  the 
water  must  be  inspected.  Leftover 
bait  or  water  should  never  be  trans- 
ported. 

All  water  should  be  drained  from 
boats  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  both  boats  and  trail- 
ers should  be  hosed  off  and  carefully 
inspected.  Washing  is  important 
even  if  the  mussels  can  not  be  detect- 
ed. If  possible,  everything  should  be 
rinsed  with  saltwater  because  salt- 
water kills  the  tiny  mussels.  The  salt 
solution  should  be  1/2  cup  of  table 
salt  per  gallon  of  water.  After  the 
saltwater  rinse  everything  should  be 
hosed  off. 

Before  boats  are  introduced  into 
other  bodies  of  water,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  dried  for  a  week, 
since  zebra  mussels  can  live  up  to 
seven  days  without  water. 

If  a  zebra  mussel  or  cluster  of 
mussels  is  discovered,  they  will  be 


difficult  to  remove,  but  should  be 
scraped  from  the  surface  to  which 
they  are  clinging.  But,  the  mollusks 
must  not  be  thrown  back  into  the 
water.  A  few  should  be  saved  in  a  jar 
with  alcohol  for  biologists  to  identi- 
fy. The  remainder  should  be  placed 
into  a  bag,  crushed  and  disposed  of 
in  a  trash  container.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  none  are  left  on  the 
ground  where  they  could  be  washed 
into  the  water. 

Those  who  teach  boating  courses 
taught  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Auxil- 
iary and  the  United  States  Power 
Squadrons  are  encouraged  to  bring 
the  zebra  mussel  menace  to  the  at- 
tention of  their  students  and  recom- 
mend preventive  measures.  All  sus- 
pected sightings  should  be  reported 
to  Rick  Eades,  Fisheries  Division  of 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  (804/424- 
6719). 

Unless  zebra  mussels  are 
stopped,  the  results  in  Virginia  wa- 
ters will  be  disastrous.  □ 


Zebra  mussels  are  an  ominous  threat  to  the  freshwaters  of  our  state.  If  they  make  their  way  here,  they  will  cause 
citizens  millions  of  dollars  and  complete  wipe  out  the  state's  unique  mussel  species.  Make  sure  you  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  this  menace  into  Virginia!  Take  precautions,  boat  owners! 


By  lynda  Richardson 


Those  Ornery  Ospreys 


f  her  eyes  had  been  fire,  I  would 

have  been  toast.  Neon  yellow 
orbs  glared  in  my  direction  in  re- 
sponse to  a  burst  of  shots  from  my 
shutter-happy  finger.  I  was  pun- 
ished by  piercing  shrieks,  but  soon 
forgotten  as  the  large  black  and 
white  raptor  returned  her  gaze  to 
the  real  source  of  irritation,  her  mate 
perched  on  a  nearby  light  pole.  As 
customary  to  osprey  etiquette,  the 
male  was  eating  the  head  off  a  fish 
before  presenting  it  to  his  spouse. 
He  was  apparently  taking  too  long. 

The  female  continued  her  cam- 
paign of  whistle  calling,  so  I  settled 
back  behind  the  camera.  Within  no 
time  the  male  osprey  came  floating 
into  the  picture,  landing  beside  the 
female  and  presenting  her  with  the 
remainder  of  his  catch.  The  female 
chattered  away  until  she  had  the 
groceries,  and  with  mission  accom- 
plished the  male  was  off  to  stand 
watch  on  the  light  pole. 

It  was  then  that  the  nest  became 
alive.  Small,  black,  serpent-like  crea- 
tures rose  up  from  their  hiding 
places  in  the  nest,  bobbing  and 
swaying  around  the  female.  She 
grasped  the  fish  in  a  talon  and  tore  a 
piece  from  the  carcass.  Heads  wob- 
bled and  chirped  as  she  stuffed  a  fin 
into  the  closest  pink  mouth.  Now  re- 
laxed and  patient,  she  methodically 
fed  the  brood,  until  one  by  one  they 
lay  down  for  a  nap. 

Ever  since  my  intimate  encounter 
into  the  life  of  the  osprey,  I  look  for- 
ward to  their  return  each  March  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Choosing  nest  sites  near 
human  haunts,  swirling  through 
cloudless  skies  and  diving  for  fish,  I 
find  the  handsome  osprey  a  fasci- 
nating and  accessible  subject  if  you 
are  willing  to  spend  the  time  to  pho- 
tograph them. 

When  photographing  any  sub- 
ject, I  first  try  to  learn  as  much  about 
it  as  possible.  In  March,  ospreys  re- 


turn from  their  wintering  grounds 
which  could  be  as  close  as  Florida  or 
as  far  away  as  South  America.  As 
they  appear  to  mate  for  life,  pairs 
will  meet  at  nest  sites  shared  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  is  here  that  they  court 
to  renew  pair  bonds,  mate  and  re- 
build their  weather  (or  human) 
damaged  nests  and  begin  to  raise  a 
family. 

Osprey  families  consist  of  one  to 
four  chicks  which  begin  hatching 
around  May  and  become  fully  feath- 
ered or  ready  to  fly  in  approximately 
eight  weeks.  Ospreys  begin  migra- 
tion from  Virginia  in  August,  and  by 
September  they  should  all  be  on 
their  way  south. 

Osprey  feed  on  fish  that  are  live 
caught.  The  female  is  the  larger  of 
the  pair,  sporting  a  mottled  "neck- 
lace" around  her  neck.  The  male  has 
a  clean  white  breast  and  provides  all 
meals  for  the  female  and  their 
brood. 

Now,  construct  a  game  plan. 
Scout  areas  within  your  budget  of 
time  and  money.  Don't  limit  your- 
self to  one  osprey  site.  Look  at  sever- 
al, noting  tide  and  lighting  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  day  you  plan  to 
photograph.  Sometimes  two  loca- 
tions near  one  another  can  give  you 
more  options.  A  fantastic  morning 
spot  may  fall  short  in  the  evening,  so 
find  a  great  evening  site  as  well. 

Choose  a  site  which  offers  easy 
access  to  you  and  minimal  distur- 
bance to  the  birds.  Nests  in  high  traf- 
fic areas  historically  mean  the  birds 
are  conditioned  to  more  disturbance 
and  are  probably  easier  to  photo- 
graph. If  you  have  time,  a  blind  will 
provide  some  truly  exciting  shots, 
but  please  remember  that  placing 
blinds  is  tricky  and  if  your're  not 
careful,  they  could  be  the  death  of 
your  subjects. 

As  you  scout  for  potential  spots, 
don't  trespass!  Ask  for  permission 
from  all  landowners  before  stomp- 


ing across  their  property.  If  no  one  is 
home,  leave  a  note  in  their  mailbox 
or  door  describing  what  you're  in- 
terested in  doing.  Leave  a  phone 
number  and  address  so  they  can  re- 
spond. (I  leave  a  business  card  and 
ask  them  to  call  collect.)  I  have  found 
that  people  with  ospreys  on  or  near 
their  property  are  quite  proud  of  the 
fact  and  are  usually  glad  to  have  you 
visit. 

Just  as  you  should  respect  the 
property  of  others,  you  should  also 
show  respect  to  the  osprey.  Do  not 
throw  things  at  or  harass  your  sub- 
jects in  any  manner.  Do  not  handle 
the  young  or  keep  the  female  off  the 
nest  for  any  amount  of  time.  In  the 


Osprei/s  make  great  subjects  for  wildlife  photogra- 
phy. Here,  a  male  osprey  leaves  his  nest  after  present- 
ing his  mate  (right)  with  a  headless  fish.  Young  in 
this  photo  are  approximately  6  Vl  weeks  old. 

summer,  some  boaters  make  the 
mistake  of  tying  up  to  nest-covered 
channel  markers.  As  they  fish  and 
eat  their  lunch  unsuspectingly,  an 
osprey  screams  overhead,  too  fright- 
ened by  the  boat  to  return  to  its 
young  which  are  withering  unpro- 
tected beneath  the  scorching  sun. 

This  March,  be  sure  to  watch  for 
the  return  of  the  osprey.  They  can 
offer  you  a  chance  to  hang  out  by  the 
water,  get  some  great  shots  and 
enjoy  a  rewarding  experience  in 
wildlife  photography.  D 


By  Joan  Cone 


It's  Time  For  Trout 


he  basis  for  some  gourmet  din- 
ing, trout  for  the  table  should  be 
cleaned  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  scaling.  With 
most  trout  being  stocked  at  about  a 
half  pound,  one  per  person  is  about 
right. 

MENU 

Easy  French  Onion  Soup 

Rye-Stuffed  Trout 

Broccoli  And  Noodles 

Fresh  Grapefruit  Coffee  Cake 

Easy  French  Onion  Soup 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
1  large  onion,  sliced 
teaspoon  sugar 

1  can  (10 1/2  ounces)  beef  bouillon 
VA  cups  water 

2  tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce 

Melt  butter  in  medium-sized 
saucepan.  Add  onion  and  sugar; 
cook  and  stir  5  to  10  minutes  until 
lightly  browned.  Add  bouillon, 
water  and  Worcestershire  sauce; 
simmer  10  to  15  minutes.  Makes  4 
servings. 

*Rye-Stuffed  Trout 

4  slices  rye  bread 

Vs  cup  chopped  celery 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  peel 
]A  cup  margarine  or  butter 

2  tablespoons  fresh  orange  juice 
!/4Cup  snipped  parsley 

Vi  cup  coarsely  chopped  cashews  or 

peanuts 
4  small  drawn  trout,  about  Vi  pound 

each 

Set  oven  to  broil  at  550  degrees. 
Cut  bread  into  V2-inch  cubes. 
Spread  bread  cubes  on  baking  sheet. 
Broil  5  or  6  inches  from  heat,  stirring 
one  or  two  times,  until  toasted, 
about  4  minutes.  Set  aside.  Set  oven 
to  bake  at  375  degrees.  Grease  a 
13x9-inch  baking  pan.  In  a  lV2-quart 
saucepan,  cook  and  stir  celery,  onion 


and  orange  peel  in  margarine  over 
medium  heat  until  tender,  about  5 
minutes.  Stir  in  orange  juice.  Heat 
until  bubbly.  Stir  in  parsley  and  nuts. 
Add  bread  cubes;  toss  to  coat.  Re- 
move from  heat.  Place  fish  in  pre- 
pared pan.  Stuff  with  bread  mixture. 
If  desired,  brush  fish  with  2  table- 
spoons melted  margarine  or  butter 
before  baking.  Bake  until  fish  flakes 
easily  at  backbone,  about  20  min- 
utes. Makes  4  servings. 

Broccoli  and  Noodles 

3  cups  dry  medium  egg  noodles 

2  cups  broccoli  flowerets 

1  can  cream  of  chicken  and  broccoli 

soup 
Vi  cup  sour  cream 
Va  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
Pepper  to  taste 

In  a  4-quart  saucepan,  prepare 
noodles  according  to  package  direc- 
tions. Add  broccoli  for  last  5  minutes 
of  cooking  time.  Drain.  In  saucepan, 
add  soup,  sour  cream,  cheese,  pep- 
per, noodles  and  broccoli.  Over  low 
heat,  heat  through,  stirring  occa- 
sionally. Makes  5  servings. 


Fresh  Grapefruit  Coffee  Cake 

1  large  grapefruit 

2  cups  buttermilk  biscuit  mix 
V2cup  golden  raisins 

V3  cup  plus  2  tablespoons  sugar 
lA  cup  plus  1  tablespoon 

margarine,  melted 
V-j  cup  lowfat  milk 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 
V2  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

Over  bowl,  peel  and  section 
grapefruit,  reserving  sections  and  Vi 
cup  juice.  In  large  bowl,  combine 
biscuit  mix,  raisins  and  Vs  cup  sugar. 
Add  Vs  cup  margarine,  milk,  egg 
and  reserved  grapefruit  juice.  Mix 
just  until  blended.  Spoon  into  lightly 
greased  8-inch  square  baking  pan. 
Arrange  grapefruit  sections  on  top. 
Drizzle  with  1  tablespoon  mar- 
garine. Combine  2  tablespoons 
sugar  and  cinnamon;  sprinkle  over 
cake.  Bake  at  400  degrees  for  30  min- 
utes or  until  toothpick  inserted  in 
center  comes  out  clean.  Serve  warm. 
Makes  8  servings.  □ 

*Recipe  from  Cleaning  &  Cooking  Fish,  by 
Sylvia  Bashline.  Published  by  The  Hunt- 
ing &  Fishing  Library,  1982. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


The  lives  of  over  100  species  of  Virginia's  wildlife 
are  in  jeopardy,  from  salamanders  to  squirrels  to 
many  of  our  brightly  colored  warblers  and  sprightly 
wrens .  You  can  help  them  this  year  by  checking  off  a 
donation  to  Virginia's  Nongame  Wildlife  Program  on 
your  state  income  tax  form . 

This  program,  which  is  supported  strictly  by  di- 
rect giving  and  tax-checkoff  donations,  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  (VDGIF)  13  years  ago  in  an  effort  to  direct 
attention  to  the  alarming  decline  in  nongame  species 


throughout  the  state.  As  the  state  agency  responsible 
for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  all  fish  and 
wildlife  in  the  Commonwealth ,  VDGIF  is  struggling  to 
keep  up  its  responsibilities  to  the  citizens  and  wildlife 
of  the  state  without  the  benefit  of  any  state  tax  dollars. 
Thus,  every  dollar  from  you  counts!  With  the  goal 
of  maintaining  the  state's  priceless  natural  diversity  in 
the  face  of  increasing  human-related  pressures  on  the 
land  and  our  other  natural  resources,  we  desperately 
need  to  fund  critical  research  and  management  for 
the  states  severely  threatened  wildlife. 


It's  the  quality  of  life  in  Virginia  we  are  trying  to 
save,  not  only  for  us  humans  with  high  expectations 
and  bursting  populations,  but  also  for  those  who 
number  only  a  handful,  and  live  best  with  simply  the 
feathers  on  their  back  and  a  dry  perch  to  call  home. 

Please  check  off  a  donation  to  Virginia's  Nongame 
Fund  on  your  state  income  tax  form  today,  or  send 
your  tax-deductible  check  (made  payable  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  Virginia)  to:  Virginia  Nongame  Wildlife 
Fund— VW,  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  11 104,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1104. 


Nongame  and  Endangered 
WILDLIFE  •  PROGRAM 

V1PGNIA  DEPARTMENT  Of  GAME  AND  WLAND  FEHERIES 


Resource  Guide 

Endangered  fipei  m 


\\  ailiible  On  Virginia's 


Order  the  only  comprehensive  resource  guide  on 
Virginia's  Endangered  Species  for  $32.94  (soft- 
cover)  or  $59.95  (hardcover) .  This  675-page  guide 
identifies  and  describes  more  than  250  rare  and  en- 
dangered plants  and  animals  in  Virginia.  Produced  by 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries and  other  state  natural  resource  agencies,  this 
book  documents  the  latest  scientific  information  on 
Virginia's  endangered  species,  information  which  is 
available  in  no  other  publication,  anywhere. 


Send  your  check  plus  4.5  percent  sales  tax  and  $3.00 
ship  and  handling  charges  to:  McDonald  and  Wood- 
ward Publishing  Company,  P.O.  Box  10308,  Blacks- 
burg,  VA  24062-0308.  Phone:  (703)  951-9465. 

To  order  a  Virginia's  Endangered  Species  poster 
featuring  the  cover  illustration  on  the  book  (left), 
please  send  a  check  for  $8  (made  payable  to:  Trea- 
surer of  Virginia)  to:  VA  Endangered  Species  Poster 
Offer,  Attn:  Diane  Davis,  VDGIF,  P.O.  Box  1 1 104, 
Richmond,  VA23230-1104. 
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